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Chapter I 


I. Introduction. 


A. Purpose of thesis. 
Literature which was written centuries ago tends 


to become less alive from age to age uniess those who 


study it use a critical approach to such literature, 
Much of the meaning of the Bible is never conceived by 
men who read the Bible as though it were written iu 
the present age and for modern readers. In order to 
appreciate the full significance of men's thoughts and 
actions we must know the background upon which records | 
were set down. 

Archagological research and the historical ap- 
proach to sacred literature have revealed a fascinating 
and accurate method of finding truth. The writer of 


this thesis aims to approach the pertinent materials | 


LM an Ob jective, critical, and historical attitude. No 


attempt is made to destroy appreciation for the Bible 

or to lessen its sacredness. Iu fact, a deep reverence 
for the Bible develops in the mind of the honest student 
Who asks, "Why was a certain book written? In what 
historical setting were the facts recorded? Who wrote i 


the first manuscript and who has rewritten it? What did 


it mean to those men about whom it was written? What 
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does it mean to us today?" | 
The purpose of this thesis is to determine the | 
sources of the Books of Kings and to trace as far ag : 
possible their historical composition and construction, | 
} 
Stronger emphasis is placed upon determining the 
| 
sources and the authors of the Books of Kings than upon | 
a ehronology. 

B. Method aud sources for study. | 
Two general types of sources have been used in ! 
Hl 
this study, primary and secondary. The primary sources 
| 

and the copies of Assyrian and Babylonian monuments. 


The latter source is used chiefly to compare dates of 


| 
| 
| 
important events. Any scholar must depend upon these | 
primary sources for his own critical study and evalua- | 
tion. It is inl and 2 Kings that the various sources | 
must be discovered. ‘The different sources are de te mined | 
in several ways. Some sources are referred to by title | 


by the author or authors of Kings. In these cases there 


{ 

: > 7 . - * * . I 
2S no great difficulty involved in determining the 
| 

i 
Sources. Such named sources are the book of the acts i 
i 

y 


of Solomon, the Chronicles of the Lings of Israel, and 
the Curonicies of the Rings of Judan. | 
Within each of these named sources aud composing | 
them are other strands of early literature. he early | 


temple records, the royal anuals, and the solomon i 
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traditions are separate contributions or sources tor 
the book of the acts of Solomon. In order to determine 
these ancient sources it has been necessary to study 
the tone, the structure, and the content of Kings. fhe 


early writers tended to follow @ particular theme such 


as temple affairs in one case and personal affairs of 
the various kings in another case. iach writer has a 
characteristic style and where this style is suffi- 
ciently distinctive we are able to detect a particular 
hand. 


There are other primary sources which are unnamed 


but inferred. Here the literary elements and content 


help us to determine the sources. fhe Hlijah, #lisha, 


and Isaiah stories are biographical in nature and are 
therefore considered as separate sources. 

The secondary sources are also used in this study. 
Competent scholars have made first hand studies of the 
Books of Kings and have included their contributions 

in introductions to the Old Yestament. Several scholars 
such as Burney, Barnes, and #Harrar have written complete 
books on the Books of Kings. ‘These writers have treated 
in their own way what they consider the primary sources. 
The writer of this thesis uses these secondary sources 
as guides for study and research. Credit is given to 
gach authority quoted. Opinions of the various writers 


are used for evidence, but the present writer takes 
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liberty to differ from these authorities to evaluate 
their opinions in the light of his own criticism and 


study. 
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Chapter II 


Il. Historical survey of the Books of Lings. 


A. Period of years covered. 


The Books of Kings record the whole regal period 
of the history of lsrael with the exception of two 
reigns. ‘he Books of Samuel record the reigns of Saul 
and of David up to the deathbed of the latter. In 
number of years the period extends over four hundred 
twelve years, from the accession of Solomon in 971 
B. G. to the reign of Hvil-Merodach, king of Babylon 
597-662 B. iG. 

B. History of eveuts. 

The Books of Kings cover a period in which great 

events took place in politics and religion. Literary 


prophecy was born; trade and commerce arose, and 


Social cleavage between rich and poor became inevitable; 
the northern kingdom lost its political power and force 
as well as many of her people who were taken captive | 
into exile. First Assyria, then Babylonia dominated | 
Judah, leaving in turn their imprint on her religion. | 
Such is the general atmosphere of the more detailed i 
story now to be considered, | 

1. Solomon becomes king. i 


David had promised Bathsheba, one of his wives, 
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that Solomon his son should be annointed king to reign 
after him. David's dying words were instructions to 
Solomon to avenge him of his enemies, reward his 
friends, and be faithful to Jehovah. The stories of 
Solomon's accession reveal two variant pictures of 
Solomon. According to one picture he is insecure until 
he has destroyed his rivals, including his broitner 
Adonijah who had plotted to seize the throne. 

Then Adonijah the son of Haggith exalted him- 
self, saying, I will be king: and he prepared him 
chariots and horsemen, and fifty men to run before |! 
Ham. €.2} 

Now therefore ag Jehovah liveth, who hath 
established me, and set me on the throne of David 
my father, and who hath made me a house, as he 
promised, surely Adonijah shall be put to death thi 
day. And king Solomon sent by Benaiah the son of 
Jehoiada: and he fell upon him, so that he died. (2) 

According to 1 Chronicles Solomon was to be a man 
of peace as his name implies. David had seen the folly 
of his own policy of bloodshed, but in giving his 
blessing to Solomon he charged him to seek peace so 
that Jehovah would allow the temple to be built. 

Then he called for Solomon his son, and 
charged him to build a house for Jehovah, the God 
of Israel. And David said to Solomon his son, As 
for me, it was in my heart to build a house unto 


the name of Jehovah my God. But the word of 
Jehovah came to me saying, Yhou hast shed blood 


(1) I Kings 1:5. All Bible refereuces are quoted from 
the American Standerd Version if they are direct 
quotations. 


(2) 1 Kings 2:24-25. 
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abundantly, and hast made great wars; thou shalt 
not build a house unto my name, because thou hast 
shed much blood upon the earth in my sight. Behold,! 
a son ghall be born to thee, who shall be a man of 
rest; and Il will give him rest from all his enemies 
round about, for his name shmll be Solomon, and I 
will give peace and quietness unto Israel in his 
@ays. (1} 
Solomon was first a murderer to achieve his 
throne; then he was a man of national peace because 
sueh a policy was best for himself and for his nation. 
the two pictures are not contradictory, but they give 
a more complete view of Solomon and his policies. 
&. the influence of Solomon. 

a. tufluence on commerce. 
Solomon introduced a new and splendid era for his 
people. It was Solomon's commercial policy which gave 
Israel its wealth and apparent prosperity as a nation. 
In commeree he established relatious not ouly 
at hand, but with arabia, Egypt and perhaps with 
India through his fleet on the Hed Sea, while ships 
of his were also sailing along with those of 
Phoenicia to the various countries on the lMediter- 
ranean. (2) 
In literature and science Solomon was instructed 
beyond most of the learned men of his time. The 
(I) I chron. 22:6-9. 
(2) Lumby, ©C BS CGC, p. XXI. References to books are 
designated in the footnotes by the use of the author's 
last name and the abbreviation of the title of the book. 


Standard abbreviations are also used such as Op. cit. 
the title abbreviations are given in the bibliography. 
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of art and culture because of the contact thus made | 
with higher civilization. @he Israelites under Solomon 
began to appreciate the arts of life and to take oa the | 
traits of modern Jews. New qualities developed out of | 
the splendor and luxury of the growing and ever widening 
Israelite civilization. ‘The spirit of adventure caused 


the Jews to spread over all the then known world. 


| 

| 
Solomon's commercial and political policies were | 
closely related. Solomon realized the necessity of a | 
strong commercial policy to support political affairs. 
"Solomon was rich and manifestly fond of state."(1) 
Just outside Jerusalem great temples were.built to 
AShtoreth and to other gods; the writer of Kings calls 
these temples "the abominations" of Moab and of Ammon, 


For Solomon went after Ashtoreth the goddess of! 


b. Influence on state. 
| 
i! 
| 
| 
the Sidonians, and after Miilcom the abomination of 
| 


the Ammonites (2) And the high places were before 
Jerusalem, which were on the right hand of the 
mount of corruption, which solomon the king of 
. Israel had builded for Ashtoreth the abomination of 
Moab, aad for Milcom the abomination of the children 
of Ammon, did the king defile. (3) 
Solomon had taken the hint of his father's pends, 
at splendor. Wealth was the outward expression of | 


Splendor and Solomon set his ambition on acquiring | 
it 


(i) Lumby, op. cit., p. XXXI. | 
(3) 1 Kings 11:5. 
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wealth. In order to gain his wealth he made the state 
} 
the means of selfish ends rather than the instrument ins 


secure common good for his people. Monarch he was | 
indeed. But he lacked the spiritual insight and moral | 
capacity to see that a reign of selfishness would go ! 
against his future success. To meet the outlay re- 1 


quired for his magnificent buildings and for the cost | 


of court administration Solomon levied heavy taxes wits 


hig people in the form of money and in forced labor; | 
his reign was burdensome as well as glorious because i 
Israel's economic basis was too small to support the 
vanity of a selfish king. 
fhe very system which built up the wealth and 
treasure of the kingdom-state became the heart of the | 
doom which followed. the precious metals, magaificent 
buildings, and costly art of the enricned sitate were 
unproductive and proved to be only temporary wealth. 
5. Hohoboam the “head-strong.". | 
In Solomon's old age his son sehoboam became 
king. Judah accepted the succession but Israel resente | 
the oppression from the hands of the new king who ae 
And now whereas my father did lade you with a | 
heavy yoke, I will add to your yoke: my father | 
| 
| 


chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you 
with scorpions. (1) 
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Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, was one of the labor 
superintendents who was supervising a group of forced 
laborers in the building program of Rehoboam who con- 
tinued the plans of Solomon. In him the laborers found 
sympathy and a way out. ‘Yhe prophet Ahijah of Shiloah 


| 
| 
t 
| 
instigated Jeroboam to lead a revolt of the ten iodine 
tribes. ‘he following is a brief scriptural donoui ne ae 
> i 


Jeroboam: 


And the man Jeroboam was a mignty man of valor;! 
and Solomon saw the young man that he was indus- 
trious, and he gave him charge over all the labor 
of the house of Joseph. And it came to pass at | 
that time, when Jeroboam went out of Jerusalen, 
that the prophet ahnijah the Shilonite found him in 
the way; now Ahijah had clad himself with a new | 
garment; and they two were alone in the field. and 
Ahijah laid hold of the new garment that was on hin, 
and rent it in twelve pieces. And he said to 
Jeroboam, Take thee ten pieces; for thus saith | 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, Behold, I will rend the | 
kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, and will give i 
ten tribes to thee. (1) 

| 

| 


When the labor issue came to a head the workers 
Stoned one of the overseers to death. There was in | 
reality a labor strike backed by political situstions. , 
J@eroboam was forced to flee into Hgypt but later re- | 
turned to be the leader of the revolting tribes who 
took the name Israel and established the capital at 


Samaria. The two remaining tribes formed the Southern 


(i) 1 Kings 11:28-51. | 
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Kingdom of Judah with Jerusalem as the capital city. 
Rehoboam returned to Jerusalem and found Judah willing 
to stand with him. He made war on Israel and tried to 
force her to accept his rule. 1 kings 14:50 says that 
there was coustant war between nehoboam and Jeroboan, 
but none of the eveuats of war are directly recorded. 
the ethdea deine against Rehoboam was an attempt to 
Save represedtative democracy which was threatened by 
the tendency toward despotic and hereditary monarchy 


under Solomon and Rehoboam,. 


Out of the South came Shishak, the king of Egypt, 


to invade the land and to plunder the temple while 
Jeroboam kept hammering on the North. 


And it came to pass in the fifth year of 
Ling Rehoboam, that Shishak king of Egypt came up 
against Jerusalem; and he took away the treasures 
of the house of Jehovah, and the treasures of the 


king's house; he even took away all: and he took 
away all the Shields of gold which Solomon had 
made. (1) 


And there was war between Kehoboam and Jeroboam 


continually. (2) 


4. “ihe house of Omri." 


the kings in Israel followed one another rapidly, 


@ach succeeding the other usually through the blood of 


his predecessor. In.the reign of Omri, Israel's sixth 


CI) I Kings 14325-26. 
(2) 1 Kings 14:30. 
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king, the ten tribes increased greatly in power, Omri | 
made a great mark on the neighboring nations; not much | 
attention is .given to him in the Bible but in the | 
Assyrian records the kingdom of Israel is often spoken | 
of as “the house of Omri.” The Moabite stone tells 
about the conflicts between Omri and the king of Moab, 
his neighbor Mesha. 

5. Ahab 

Ahab was the “Solomon of the Northern kingdom" 
with all his magnificance and buildings, as well as in 
his Phoenician connection. He married the daughter of 


the king of Sidon. Through Jezebel, his wife, Ahab 


Te 


introduced the Baal gods who were condemned by #lijah. 


It should be noted here that contrary to common opinion 


Ahab did not himself desert Jehovah as his God; Ahab 


named his three children after Jehovan. 
6. Jehu "son of Omri.” 
fhe Assyrian inscriptions contain the name of 


dehu. We are not sure just what were the relations 


between Jehu and Assyria. Second Kings 13:5 indicates 


that the Assyrians were of no help in holding off the 


Syrians. ‘The assyrians swept down upon Israel and 
demanded heavy tribute. During Jehu's reign the Syrians 


took all the land east of the Jordan from Israel. (1) 


Cl) beritz. ot k. p. 173. 
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Jehu's bloody reign proved disastrous to Israel; for | 
half a century Israel suffered a national decline, 
7. Deciine under Jehoahaz and rise under Jehoash. 


During the reigns of Jehoahaz and Jehoash, son and 


: 
grandson of Jehu, Israel continued to suffer from the 
Arameans under Hazael. The materialistic ideals of the | 
Hebrew civilization were bringing death to the nation. | 
Israel was left with only a few square miles around | 
Samaria, fifty horsemen, ten chariots, aril ten-thousand 
infantry. 

But Assyria held the key to the future of Israel. 
AsSyria swept down and took Edom, Philistia, Damascus, 
Tyre, Sidon, Israel, and likely Judah. Then when the 
Assyrian armies had been withdrawn, Jehoash turned upon 
those who had taken territory from his father and grand- 
father. Jerusalem in Judah was captured and Judah 
became a vassal of Israel. 

Israel was now well on the upgrade. Damascus 
had been crushed, Assyria was busy with wars to the 
north, especially with Armenia, and Jehoash could 


leave to his son a free kingdom and great hopes. (1) 


8. "Israel's Indian Summer," 


the most happy period of Israel, known in much moderna 
writing as “Israel's Indian Summer." Jeroboam II, sou 


i 
Little mention is made in the Books of Kings of 
| 

of Jehoash extended his reign over practically all of | 
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the territory which had been in David's kingdom. For 


{ 
i 
a whole generation both Israel aud Judah lived under | 
the reigns of able kings. | 
In the fifteenth year of Amaziah the son of 
Joash king of Judah Jeroboam the son of Joasnh king 
of Israel began to reign in Samaria, and reigned 
forty and one years. (1) | 
And Jehovah said not that he would blot out | 
the name of Israel from under heaven; but he saved 
them by the hand of Jeroboam the son of Joash. (2) | 


While external evidence shows Judah and Israel ine 
splendor, peace, and wealth, internal evidence gives a 
picture more disheartening. The work of Amos and Hosea; 
was directed against the great social and moral decay. 
The great middle class was either killed or held in i 
serfdom while the small ruling class lived in luxury | 
and immorality. | 

9. Decline and fall of the Northern kingdom. 

Israel and Syria formed an alliance to crush the 
house of David, hoping to put a king of their own upon 
the throne of Judah. In the uistory of this syro- 


Ephiimitic war the prophetic activity ot Isaiah comes 


king Ahaz to trust wholly in Jehovah. Israel became 
the tributary of Assyria aiter she sought the aid of 


figlath Pileser. Damascus was taken and the population | 


CI) 3 Kings 14723. 


| 
before us. Isaiah was not strong enough to persuade | 
| 
| 
{ 
) 
(2) 2 Kings 14:27. | 


was carried away. Israel sought the help of Egypt 
through intrigue for which offence Assyria took te) 
and deported the inhabitants. Yhus came the end of the 
Northern kingdom at the hand of Sargon in 722 B.C. 

10. Judah resists assyria but bows to Babylon. 


Hezekiah tried desperately to build up Israel 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: F 
internally by religious reforms. But the armies of | 
Nineveh were pressing toward Egypt and threatened to | 
‘absorb Israel which lay in their path. Hezekiah bongat | 
protection from Sennacherib who had succeeded Sargon | 
to the Assyrian throne. sennacherib broke his truce 
With Hezekiah and sent his army agaiuast Jerusalem only 
to retreat in panie when a pestilence destroyed a great 
part of the army; Jerusalem was spared. 


Now the great Chaldaeanu power rises azgaiast 


Assyria. The Chaldaean ruler tricked Hezekiah into 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
( 
aiding him in his campaigns against the Assyrians and | 
in the next reign carried Wanasseh the son of Hezekiah | 
and king of Judah captive to Babylon (2 Chron. 33:11). | 
Josiah attempted great religious reforms for Judah. He | 
helped defend Assyria against the emerging and con- | 


quering Hthiopian kingdom and lost his life while pur- 


Suing Pharaoh-llecho at the battle of Megiddo. Jehoahagz, | 
the next Judean king, was taken prisoner by Pharaoh me | 


Judah became the object of Babylonian attack. Jehoiakim’ 


held the throne for eleven years of turmoil. His son | 
Jehoiachin ruled for only three months and was carried | 
captive to Babylon with many of the upper class people | 
of his kingdom. JZedekiah, a third son of Josiah and 
vassal king under NWebuchadrezzar soon revolted. fhis | 


brought about the final blow in which the Chaldaeans 


took the city, devastated the land, and carried alli but 


the very poorest people to Babylon. 


The period from 586 to 561 B.C. was important in 


the history of Hebrew life. During the dispersion the 


people taken and driven from Jerusalem settled in 


Babylonia, Egypt, and Palestine. The great kingdom 
founded by David had fallen. ‘The Exile became a tran- 
sition; the kingdom later revived "is no longer a 
nation, but merely a religious community, a chureh."(1) 
Hebrew national history had ceased and Jewish history 
began. A gradual transition from the period of the 
prophets to the period of the priests was made during 
the Exile (2) EHzekiel was a representative of this 
transition because he was both prophet and priest. 
Evil-merodach of Babylon with a more liberal policy 
soon allowed political expression of the Jewish hope 


for Jerusalem, 


C1) Pevri tz, Op. cit., p. 217. 
(2) roids, po 217. 
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In the thirty-seventh year of Jehoiachin's 


captivity a new king of Babylon, 


to thea throne, and lifted up the long 
king of Judah, and raised him’ to a place of honor 


C. Chronology of the pings of Judah and Israsl, 


a ae ee 


Assyrian and Babylonian Synchronisms, 


Jotham (alone).. 5 lienahem pays 


Evil-merodach, 
imprisoned 


(2) 


Lionume nts 


Battle of 
Karkar 


| 
, among the vassals whom he kept around him. (1) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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Jehu's tri- 
bute to 
assyria 


tribute 
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It is possibie that the Babylonian and assyrian | 
monuments were available to the Biblical authors of | 
1 and 2 Kings; however, the writer of this thesis does 
not find sufficient evidence to say that the Biblical 


account was influeaced by those records. Many of the 


with those dates on the monuments, but this fact alone 


does not substantiate our saying that the Biblical 


| 
| 
| 
| 
account was influenced by the Babylonian and Assyrian 
records, ‘Tnere may have been records which were used | 

| 
by Biblical writers but which are not now available to | 
us. It is only a conjecture to say that the records in| 


question influenced 1 and 2 Kings. 
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Chapter III 


IIl. Organization aud makeup of the boo 


ee 


ks of lings. 

A. Litle. | 

The Books of Kings were once very closely united : 

to the Books of Samuel and were not divided iato two | 

books. ‘Yhe first two chapters of 1 Kings are a con- | 

tinuation of David's court affairs found in 2 Samuel 19-| 
20, and are an introduction to the Books of Kings which 
follow 2 Samuel 24. Until 1517 A.D. Kings was reckoned 


in the Hebrew Bible as one book. Yhe Greek translation 


books of the kingdoms, the two Books of Samuel being 
the first twe. ¢1) 


fhe Latin versions followed the divisions, but 
not the names, of the Greek. ‘The two portions ua 
samuel, they called 1 and 2 Samuel, and our books 
l and 2 Kings. Jerome though he knew that each of 
these pairs was but one book, did not attempt to 
change titles which had been so long accepted. aAnd'! 
the whole of the Western Church has followed the 
Vulgate. (2) 


| 
considers the Books of Kings as the third and fourth | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
The title is derived from the contents of the | 
books; the books give a history of the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah by the use of biography centered around 


the various kings. 


TI) WcFadyen, I 0 7, p. 94. 
(2) Lumby, op. cit., p. IX. | 
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BR. lia jor divisions. 


Phe following are the major divisions of the Books 


of Kings without regard to dates of compilation. 


1. The reign of-Seliomon. 1 Kgs. 1-2. 


2, The division of the kingdom after the death of | 
Solomon. 1 Kgs. 12:1-24. | 
3. The parallel history of Israel and Judah to 
the fall of Samaria in 721 B.C, (now recognized as 722 | 
B.C. by most scholars). 1 Kgs. 13-2 Kes. 18:12. | 
£o~daedeahnzrom* 7et-B.C, to 686 B.C. 2 Kgs. 18:13- | 
25; 50. 
Cc. Summary of contents of 1 and 2 Lings. 
1. Closing days of the lige of David. 1 kgs. 1:1- 
B:il. 


{ 
(a) Contest for the succession. 1 Kgs. ti-4l 
55. | 

| 


| 
(b) David's dying charge. 1 Kgs. 2:1-11. | 


(c) Solomon's magnificence and fame. 
1 Kgs. 4:11-5:18. 
(dad) Solomon's Pemple. 1 Kgs. 6:1-38. 


: 
(b) His piety and wisdom. 1 Kgs. 3:1-28. | 
| 

| 

(e) His royal palace. Kgs. ?: 1-22, | 
| 


(g) 


(h) 


(bd) 


(c) 


(da) 


(e) 


(f) 
(g) 


(h) 


(f) Works of Hiram, the fyrian brass worker. 


Sy Sopp ecae eae bur orieamapetrom Mevlord, and mis 
prosperity is broken. 1 Kes. 1l:1-45. 
4. Zhe divided kingdoms, Istael and Judah. 


lL Kees. le:i-2 Kgs il8sic. 


(i) Slisha. 'He did wonders ia bis life! i 


Lakese VebS-S12 
The feast of the Dedication. 
be Ree: i 828<9:9. 
Solomon's power, wealth and fame. | 
| 


kL. Kees 1 9310=10: 29, 


{a) Prelude to the separation. 1 Kgs. 12:l- 4 


Israel. Yhe son of Nebat who made Taraedl 
i 
to sin. 1 Kgs. 12:;:25-14:20. 
Judah. The lamp preserved for bavid's 


| 
Sake. 1 Egs. 14:21-15:25. : 
Israel, fhe way of Jeroboam., ‘Whe Kings,! 
bE ees. 15:25=16:355. 
Elijah. ‘he prophet in Israel. 
1 Kgs. 17:1-19:21. | 


Syrian invasion of Israel. 1 Kegs. 


Naboth is stoned to death. | 
1 Kgs. 21:1-29. | 
Judah and Israel in alliance. \ 


l Kgs. 2221-2 Kgs. 3:27. 


2 Kgs. 4:1-8:15. 
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Israel. 2 Kgs. 


Fruits of the alliance between Judah 


(k) Israel. Jehu on the 


2 Kgs. 10:1-36. 


(1) Judah. Athaliah and Joash. 


20K ges (44:h=18222% 


(m) Israel. the house of Jehu. 


24 Kgs. 1334-28. 


(n) Judah. Amaziah meddling to his hurt. 


e°@ka .024:2228) 


(o) Israel. Yhird and fourth generations 


Jehu's house, 2 


(p) Israel and Judah, 


14;23-15:12. 


The Syro-iphraimite 


war. 2 Kgs. 15:13-16:20. 


(q) Israel. Last days 


of the ten tribes. 


@ Kes 2731-165 Le: 


5. @he two tribes. 2 Kgs. 18:13-25:50. 


Lene ceed eel aaetel 


Cale Hezekiah. 2:Eges. 18:13=-20:21. 


(b) Manasseh and Amon, 


(e)idosiah. 12 Kgs. 22:1-23:30. 


(ad) fhe falling away. 


parden. 2 Kes. 


D. Date of compilation. 


impossible to 


Because of the nature of the Books of Kings it is 


'?he Lord could 


23; 31-25; 50. 


establish one single date as the date of 
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compilation, Different sectious were compiled at var- 


ious times. This work which is partly historical is 


itself based upon sources, Many data are lacking which 


if known would help to establish a date. Here we are 


concerned not with the date of the sources primarily 


but with the date or dates at which the sources received 


‘ 


edition. 


The age of the book is determined by the followin 


~-09... 


evidence: it records the two sieges of Jerusalem by 
the Babylonians in 597 and 586 B.0.; it tells of the 
destruction of the temple, the palace, and the city 
walls; it gives the assassination of Gedaliah, governor 
of the desolate land; it tells of the fleeing of the 
Jews to agypt; and the iast eveut recorded is the 
liberal action of Evil-Merodach in 561 B.@. Some 
Critics think that this last evidence should not be so 
considered because of the possibility that some later 
hand may have added it. Other portions of the book 
which do not point toward a consistent date are thoem- 
selves fitted together loosely in the context and were 
likely included by an editor. "The book in its present 
form cannot, therefore, be earlier than, say about 580 


B.C." (1) The latest possible date would be 561 B.C. 


(I) Moore, LO fT, p. 101. 
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Professor Gray gives the following treatment of | 
the date of the Books of Kings: 


Kings must have been written during or after 
the Exile, for it brings the history down to the | 
fall of the monarchy and the Bxile (586 3.C.), ana | 
am @ Eines £5227 tf. the release of Jehoiachin in | 
561 B.C. and his subsequent life are summarily 
referred te. Moreover, ss Lings 4:24 was written | 
by one to whom Gaza is beyond the iver (Huphrates); 
i.e. by one who, probably having settled as a 
captive in Babylon in 597 or 586 5.0., was at the | 
time living east of the Huphrates. Other pre- | 
suppositions of Hxile may be found in @ Kings. 17; 19 | 
Ee, eoszeod 2.2, if not also in’ Gertain passages that | 
are given in the. fom; of prepheciss; sae di Kings H 
SorHOs & Batea 20:17 £4; SirbO-Lo:; 22:15-20. | 

Sinea no return from Heide, is recorded, it is | 
possible that the writer, who recorded the release | 
of Jehoiachin, wrote before the release of the | 
people as a whole in 538 B.C. (1) \ 


Five hundred sixty-one B.C. is the date of the | 
latest recorded event (2kgs. 25:27); therefore the | 
compilation must have been subsequent to 561 B.C. | 
However, some references in the Deuteronomic sections | 
imply that the kingdom of Judah is still in existence | 
(1 Kgs. 11:36; 8:15-53; 9:3; 15:4; 2 Kgs. 8:19; 17:18, 
21-23) (2) | 
From the above facts we see that there were two |! 
beuteronomic editious; one, designated in modern writing 
by 2 D, dating from near tue end of the kingdom of 


Judah, c. 597-586 B.C. extending to 2 Kings 23:30 or 


| 
| 
| 
| 
madiee aah | 
tty Gray, Cl. LO 7; yp. 76. | 
| 
(2) Creelman, I O Y%, p. 61. | 
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B.C. 
Creelman gives his opinion from reasoning based on 
abseuce of references to the return from gxile. ithe 
return from Exile was about 557 3B.C., and since Kings \ 
makes no reference to that return it seems reasonable Y 
to conclude that the editorial work of KR D 2&2 was prior i 
to that date. @he fact that the Deuteronomic Code and 
not the Priestly Code, which began to be codified 
probably in the latter part of the Hxile, is the stand- 
ard by which the kings are judged favors the same 
conclusion as to date. (1) 
Professor Pfeiffer says that "The author of Kings i 
(Rd) used only J EB, the bulk of which was i (a saunas | 
dated after 586 B.C.); J reached to the division of the | 
kingdom." (2) 
In order to be fair to the evidence within the | 
Books of Kings and to scnolars we can say that the i 
Books of Kings wera compiled after the beginning of the :} 
GCaptivity at Babylon and before its close (c. 586-bSd | 
B.C. ). | 
@. Dates of events in the Books of Kings in reletion | 


to Assyrian and Babylonian monuments. 


(I) Creelman, op. cit., p. 61. | 
(2) Pfeiffer, H PR, p. 311. | 
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The Assyrian monuments give frequent help in 


correcting and confirming dates and events of Biblical | 


history. Usually when there is conflict between AssyYian 


| 
| 


@vidence is accepted. The secular records of Assyria se | 
| 


and Hebrew evidence for a certain date the Assyrian 


considered more accurate for the following reasons; | 


(a) Biblical history was not interested in time of events! 


ferences are found among Biblical dates; and (c) the 
Assyrians had & definite method of counting time while 
the Hebrews did not. 


The Assyrian kings kept lists of years and of 
principal events, to which gcholars have given the 
name "“Bponym Lists," because each year was named 
after the king or some officer. Tablets containing 
these lists have beea recovered on which we can still 
read the chronology from 893 to 666 B.C. Yhis list 
accordingly overlaps the list or “canon” of Ptolemy. | 
Some of these Assyrian kings were also kings of ! 
Babylon, and where the lists overlap they agree. One| 
of these lists mentions (in a marginal note) an i 
eclipse which occurred at Nineveh in the month Sivan 
(May-June), 763 B.C. Yhis eclipse has been calcu- | 
lated and verified by modern astronomers, so that 
the chronology covered by these lists rests upon a 
secure scientific basis. (1) | 


‘ 


but rather in the meaning of events; (b) frequent dif- 
\ 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Zhe following dates are derived from Assyrian i 
sources: | 


854 B.C. Ahab in the battle of Karkar against the 


642 B.C. Jehu pays tribute to Assyria on the fourth | 
! 


Ci) Barton, AB, p. 55. 


i) 
Assyrians (not given in the 014 Vestament). | 
| 
) 
| 
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campaign of Shalmaneser IV, against Syria and Palestine 
and Isréel became a vassal state. 
763 B.C. Hekipse of the sun. 
738 B.C. Menahem pays tribute to assyria. 
733 B.C. Rezin besieged by the Assyriaus in Damascus. 
722 B.C. Samaria conquered by the assyrians, 
701 B.C. Seunacherib compels Hezekiah to pay tribute. 
681-668 B.C. Reign of Hsar-haddon, 

The commonly accepted date of the fall of Nineveh 
and the end of the Assyrian empire has been 606 B.C.; 
but the most recent text discovered on Assyrian tablets 


now in the British Museum puts the date at 612 3B.C. 


first sean in 1868 by a Prussian clergyman; the Arabs, 
learning that the stone was greatly desired by the 
Freneh and Prussian governments, broke it in pieces and 
sold it. Yhe stone now set together in the Louvre at 
Paris bears an inscription of Mesha, King of Moab, who 
ruled at the time of King Ahab. Mesha who is mentioned 
in 2 Kings 4:4 is the author of the inscription. the 
iuscription mentions fourteen places also mentioned ia 
the Bible. ‘there are perplexing differences of state- 
ment which must be allowed because of the different 


points of view respectively of the authors of the 


il 
inscription and of the Biblical narrative. 
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Mesha's revolt, 


Biblical narrative. 
well known from the Bible, and 
of a series of avents of which 
mention. FPhertBiblical account 


In general the iuscription suppleme ats the 
It mentions persons and places 


while Iiesha in 


of the campaign described in 2 


gives us an account 
the Bible makes no 
says nothing of 

his turn says nothing 
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Chapter IV 


P< Authorship. 


4. Author or redactor? 


Because of the antiquity of the Books of Kings 


as literature and because no quotation marks and foot- 


notes were used in compiling such ancieat works we 


must solve such problems by internal evidence. OQne 


cannot help seeing at once that the Books of Kings are 


not the work of one writer, but rather the work of 


several redactors or editors whose main work was to 


arrange extracts or abstracts from earlier books into 


a continuous form. 


the radactions were the work of one redactor or that the 


form which we now have was given tous by the writer who 


(a 


EBaey. Bibliea, Yol. Il. p. 2664. 


The introduction of a chronological scheme 
and a series of editorial comments and additions, 
ehiefly designed to enforce the religious meaning 
of the history, gives to the book of Kings as we 
now read it a kind of unity; but beneath this we 
can still distinguish a variety of documents, 
which, though sometimes mutilated in the process 
of piecing them together, retain sufficient 
individuality of style and colour to prove their 
original independence. (1) 


The above quotation does not mean to imply that 


first digested the sources of history into the continu- 
ous form now existing. The selection of materials in 
the earlier parts of the narrative of Kings points to 
the conclusion that more than one redactor was at work. 
But we must not ascribe finality and complisteness to the 
redactors. Even each redaction was not necessarily 
completed in one stage. 

Thus we ean only conclude that there was not one 
single author but rather several redactors. 

B. Relation of the Books of Kings to the other books 
of the) 01s Zeatement. 

As has been said before, the Books of Kings were 
meant to be a continuation of the Books of Samuel and 
to show that the prophecy in the Books of Samuel was 
fulfilled. 

1, Relation to the Poutateuch. 

In nearly every chapter of the Books of Kings, the 
thread of the narrative is interwoven with the phraseolo 
gy and ideas of the Pentateuch. 

Such a chapter as that which contains Solomon's 
dedication prayer is largely expressed in the words 
of Numbers, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy. Had that 
chapter stood alone it might have been ascribed to 
some later writer familiar with the language of the 
Mosaic books, and if those books or a large portion 


of them were of late composition, the dedication 
prayer might also be set down as of late date. (1) 


UIT Tumby, op. cit., p. XLV. 


—— 
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The content of the narrative and the manners and 
customs carry us back to the Books of Moses. ‘Yhe fre- 
quent use of phrases common to the Books of Lings and to 
Deuteronomy shows that the Books of Kings were influenced 
by the Pentateuch. ‘The following partial list of such 
phrases arranged by Professor Burney gives sufficient 


evidence that Deuteronomy was known a@mong literary men 


and perhaps used by the authors of the Books of Kings.(1) 


Ls Keep the charge of Jehovah: 1l*Kgs. 2:5; ' Dt. ll; 

@. Walk tn the ways of Jehovah 1 Kgs. 2:3; 3:14; 
Greets 21:65 (Dts $56520; Lee - ligase: 49:9 
26827: 285905; 50:16. 

5. Keep his statutes, and his commandments, and hi 
judgments, and his testimonies: 1 Kgs. 2:34; 
Steee Gries °S:56;:Gl: Fr465 11:54,58; 14:8, 
ore ees CLT 2S GFT PS 18:64 "2529; 

Dt.'4:52,407° 5:29. 

4. That thou mayest prosper in (or cause to 
prosper) all that thou doest;: 1 Kgs. 2:3; 

Dt. 2629: 

5. That Jehovah may (might) establish his word: 
17Ree ese Tes bSy OS. -OF5i 

6. With all the (his, their) heart, and with all 
the his, their) soul: 1 Kgs. 2:4; 8:48; 2 Kegs. | 
2Oce. Dee 42:80; OFb<°2Oc 223+ lish s? 1S 5 | 

7. Keep for him (etc.) the covenant and the 
kindmees: i Kes: 8:255: D0. 7295°12% 

So, Ag tu 2S the t's’ days") Eee?) 336956: 24:; Dt. 2:30; || 
4280,38; 6218;' 10°15:° 29:28. 

9. Thy people which thou hast chosen: 
i*Kgs.° 5:8 a reminiseenee of Dit. 7:6; 14:2. 

10. Jehovah my God hath given me rest on every side 
Lhee.: bi a<~ Dt. "125107: 26-19. 

ll. Reference to Jehovah's choosing of Jerusalem as 
the seat of his sanctuary: 1 Kgs. 8:16,44,48; / 
IB,iS ,oe,oo; 14°2k9°2 Kesey 21: 97%:> 25:297.- Phe | 
BLAUsi pn te Fo’ Yt.Y1226,11,18,21,26: 14:23,24 
Boe aes ees” 262256, 7 11596, 06%°175651 09" 2845 - 
eGcag OLTtas 


(TI) Burney, H DB, p. 859-861, 
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12. 


13. 


18. 


ai. 


22. 
25. 


Jehovah God of Israel, there is no God like 

thee, in heaven above, or on earth beneath; 

Inj beae. Oleo & reminiscence of Dt. 4:39. 

Which thou gavest (he, I gave) to their 

fathers: 1. Kgs. 8:34,40,48;° 14:15; 2 Kes. 21:8 

ef. Dt. 26:15, and the common phrase of Dt. 

which Jehovah our (your ete.) God is about 

te cee. uo (you, ata, 1:60,28; 2229; 3:20; 

4:40; 5:16. 

item oe. Dis” Patas. 2. Fess 6-373 DE. LS. 7's 

VeRO lisa s ops LO. 

All’ the days that they live tpon the land: 

tome eas. OG. £2108 Veo: S12 15. 

Thy mighty hand and thy stretched out arm: 

Teteeien O-aey, OO. Ah0es ecaas. T7493. Lis 2s 

26:8. 

All the peoples of the earth: 1 Kgs. 8:43; 

De, 26:10; 

Reiaver over to: 1 Kgs. 6246;° Dt. 2:6 ,22; 

fee oecoe. Iiprecs., eosls. 

Shall bethink themselves in the land whither 

they are carried captive: 1 Kgs. 8:47 a 

reminis¢ence of Dt. 30:1. | 

R6turn unto, thee with all, their heart, etc.;: 

taeee Seee, coc Kges.. 25328,; DU.’ 30210; 

For they be thy people and thine inheritance, 
| 
| 


which thou broughtest forth out of Hgypt: 

to S28. 6:51.8 reminiscence of Dt. 9:26,29. 

ie ture ee Of iron: 1 kes. G251,° Dt. 2:20. 
Hath given rest unto his people Israel: 

L Kes. 8:56, probably with referenge to Dt. 
LZ. De 

There hath not failed (lit. fallen) one word 
of all his good promise which he promised: 

i eee. 0°56; Jos. 217548: 253124 both fra the 
second redactor of Deuteronomy. 

That all the people of the earth may know, 
ete: 1 kes. 8:60. J09., 4:24 from.the second 
redactor of Deuteronomy. 

That Jehovah he is God; there is none else; 

a. eee C2, Dt... 42735, a¢. 

7o, Dub gy name thore:, 1 Kes. 9:3: 11:36; 14.21 
Bel Re) | ols eg Wa Let ae es Let eth a 

Bod eee Cay ss: i Kea.’ $25." 11: 36..59;.. 2 Fes... Gl 
Lveor, DG. 4:40; 5:29, 

Shall go and serve other gods, and worship | 
Veet. . eee. O50, Dba. 1:4. 15:6, do6 
HOr &@ proverb and for a byword: 1 Kgs 9:7, 
Dt. 28:37. | 
Cleave to; of strange wives, 1 Kgs., 11:8; of 
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34. 
35. 
36. 
at. 
38. 
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40. 


41. 


42. 
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45. 
44. 
45, 
46. 

! 47, 
» | 48. 

| 49. 
| 50. 


| 


a 


s 


veneveak, a Kes. 18:6; Bt. 4:4; 10280; 11:22; 
15:4. 

Gevattor: a*falge* ged, 1 Kgs. 11:5,10; ers 207% 
2 Kes. 17:15 (all of the first beuteronomic 
fagacues), i Kes) LBtPe; Dt. 4235s" 6: 243. 62195 
LEsee? L338. 

Do that which is evil in the sight of 

Sonogens td Res. Lis6@s° 14:22) 15: 26 ,34; Lo: 9, 
2pe aoe 21920 ,26: 22758,"8° Kes. 622; Cris; 

Big 2ee0; 9:8: L¥sey. Sls ae. 

Do that which is’right in the sight of 
Jomovems 1 Kes. 1i:33, S65 14:8; 16:6,11; 

Be ee. Hee Lev25s° LEsie. 

Go fully after Jehovah: 1 Kgs. 11:6; Dt. 1:36, 
Receaneee:” 1 Ress 21 Oi ey hee. Sr. 18; De. 
Peane Sop2: 9:6,20. 

And it shall be, if thou’wilt’ hearken: 

ieee 158: Bt. 2E:0 715. 

Destroy from off the face of the earth: 

Pitegs 15-54. Dt: 6215 | 
Vex (Jehovah, by treatment wholly undeserved.. 
R.V ‘provoke to anger' is inaccurate): 

Suis. 2420 ,25°° 15:30. Lo.'3, 7. 15,40, aac” 2isee 
Seo ee pa ees. Li Lice ly: 2b os, Dt. Ameo: 

9:18; 31:29; 32:16. 

From upon this good land; tees. Les: Jog. 
26:13,15 (from the second Deuteronomic 
redactor ) 

On @very figh-hildl,* and’ under every gereen 

Car aprteading) trg@: li Kes. 14:23; 2 kgs. 
ErsEO. 

According to (all) the abominations of the 
SeuLone: “1 Kes. b4:aes°2 Kes: * 16 535;' Dt. 

Lesa. 

Drive OUg> 1 Kas 2 14:24. 21:44; 2 Kea. 16:3, 
Owe Steve; O:4,5; L1lse8: 18:12. 

cdgi=plocks: 1 Kes, 15:12; 21:26; 2 Kgs. 
Seetes 21°42, 21: S6Pe4, Dts, 29217. 

Anything breathing (lit. any breath): 1 Kgs. | 
Leo soey Dt. 20:16. 

Vain things ( applied to idolatrous symbols); 
Reo 0285 726, -Dts S2221% 

Wevld not destroy: 2 Kgs. 83192°13:23, Dts 
LO<10 

Blot out the name from under heaven: 2 Kgs. 
e227, Dt. 9:14; 29:20, 

die neruos “SB ges: 2°72 SF)" 2: By Bt 7S: 1, 
Ok. 

That thy name is called over this house (in 
token of ownership): 1 Kgs. 8:43, Dt. 28:10. 


Sins of Jeroboam, 2 Kgs. 3:3; of cleaving to 
| 


* ab: 


51. Dismiss from before my (his) face: 1 Kgs. 
9:7, Jer. 15:1 (Jer. here being influenced by 
Deuteronomy). i 

52. Hvery one that passeth by it shall be astonishe 
and shall hiss: 1 Kes,ia:8, Jar. 19783 ,49:17; 
50:13 (Jer. here influenced by Deuteronomy). 


“he relation of Deuteronomy to Kings was more than 
influenee. Kings showed that the deuteronomic doctrine 
was proving true in the life of the nation; falling 
away from the mational religion brought the punishment 
of national disaster. In this respect Kings resembles 
Judges with this following difference: Judges condemns 
the turning to Canaanite heathenism of Baal aad Astarte 
worship, while Kings does not only condemn foreign 
religions but also the worship of Jehoveh at the ancient 
holy sanctuaries. Until Josiah's reform of 621 B.C. 
both nations practiced this worship. Now the author of 
Kings condemns both nations for such practices and 
points out that the ruin of Israel was due to her sins 


of worship and that. the ruin of Judah will be for the 


Same reason, 
@. Relation to Jeremiah. 


Some students think that Jeremiah was the compiler 


of Kings because of the resemblances and parallels with 
| Jeremiah. However those parallels appear most clearly 
' | towards the ends of the two books. ‘Whe parallel passage 
| @re summaries of the then current prophetic teaching | 
} 


| 
{ 
| the phraseology of which would have become current among 


literary men. Following is a list of some comparisons 


in Kings and in Jeremiah: 


kings der. 
"testified" EEe 2 hs LSe LSS 

"urn ye" eo e re ee 18:11;25:5. 
"my servants the prophets" EBs. %785;285-:4 
“"hearkened not" ‘TL bbe: 


A532 e239. W226. 
"hardened their necks" LEG sees ReeGueL hse oS . 


“followed vanity and became 


vain" Ts A) 3.28 225% 
"the host of heaven" EL DPSkG6. GoBe- 205240 | 
“removed from before his LEP le yess: he Leei S312 | 
face" ay sears Bart 


Another indication that Jeremiah was not the 


compiler of Kings is that in referring to the expulsion 
of Israel into exile Jeremiah frequently uses the phrase 
to drive out (8:3; 16:15; 24:4; 24:9; 27:10,16; 29:14,18; 
42:57; 46:28) wahile that phrase is never used in Kings. 


(1) 


No doubt much of Jeremiah was practically quoted 
from the Books of Kings. Jeremiah chapters 26,34, 36-45 


richly suppleme at the narrative of Kings. 


tl). Beaver; 1 50 f, p. 203. 
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3. Kelation to Chronicles. 


As Chronicles stands it is not complete; it has 


peen separated from Ezra. “the original book of 
Chronicles extended from 1 Chr. I. 1 to Neh. XIII. Sl, 
and included the book of Hzra-Nehemiah. (1) ‘The last 
event recorded in Kings is 561 B..ee while Chronicles 
reaches as far as 432 B.C. and ec, 350 B.C. 


Only 2 Chronicles is parallel with 1 and 2 Kings 


and that parallelism is not strict. Yhe Chronicler@d 
depend upon Kings but wrote with different character and 
purpose as is evidenced by the omission of passages in 

Kings sgome of which are: 1 Kgs. 6:16-28; 1 Kgs. 4:1-19; 


heaee. Peh=tee92 Kee. 8250+61;. L Bee. 921-40. . Pwo 


great sections correspond however; these are 1 kgs. 4:4- 


| 
Pec esk ane 2? Gor le6ell: 4. The Chronicler is interested 


in different materials from those stressed by the Books 
of Kings; the Cnronicler 


abridges his predecessor's work when it deals with 
politics, expands it when it deals with worship. 

He supplements accordingly the text of Kings, which 
Seemed To Wim to be incomplet@...cccccecese. The 
Chronicler fixes his gaze upon the narrow fold of 
the Jewish Church, the writer of Kings, though an 
orthodox Judaean, has been led by a broader 
Sympathy to record the fortunes of both sections 

of the flock which made up the ancient people of 
God... (2) 


D. Standpoint of the writer. | 


(I) Barnes, op. cit., p. XXX and XxXI. 
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1. Religious not historic. 

From the nature of the material treated and from 
the manner of treatment we immediately learn that the 
writer did not intend to give an exhaustive history. 
When the author speaks about historie detail he makes 
reference to works which contain such details, ¢6.g. 
the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel and Judah. 
History did not exist for the author of kings for its 
own sake but it afforded him iliustrative material. 
Pacts were viewed for the religious teachings reflected 
in the facts. For this reason the selection of the 
material is biased. ‘he author did not change the 
historical facts but rather selected and arranged them 
to suit his own point of view. Because he wrote as he 
did we are able in most cases to disengage the author's 
works from his sources. Professor Bewer says of the 
author's work, 

If we judge his work ‘from the side of 
historiography, our admiration is greatly lessened, 
for then we can see in it not an advance but rather 
a catastrophe, since it was the beginning of that 
development which subordinated history to religion 
and led to the historical construction in which 


facts were made to substantiate dogma. (1) 


The contents of the book show that the author had 


the important reigns of Omri and Jeroboam very meagerly. 


— 


Seen 


— 


(i) Bewer, Lb O @y bp. 216. 
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cerning the building and repair of the YLemple, or the 
discovery of the Law are treated at great length. 
Thus we see that beyond doubt the writer's dominan 
| 

interest was religious. 
2. Didactic. | 
fo say that the Books of Kings are written from a | 
religious standpoint is true but not complete. There | 
was a definite purpose in the mind of those men who 
made the compilation. ‘Yhroughout the book there is the | 
ever recurring note of teaching. History, as has been | 
pointed out, is viewed from a religious viewpoint, and | 
here we must add that history was used as an ob ject 
lessoa. 
which shall make manifest that the history of the 
world is the judgment of the world, and that the 
fate of Israel and Judah has been brought upon 
them by their own sins, and more particularly by 
the sins of sacrificing at the high-places and 
worshipping idols and false gods. (1) 

Past events are not related merely in order 
to make known what the condition of things was in 
days gone by, but to show how the future could be 


made better, and how the errors of the past may be | 
avoided. (2) i 


| 
| 
fhe intention is to give a sacred history, | 
| 
} 
| 
| 


: 7y . + 2 - | 
On the basis of its contents Kings belongs as much | 


to the Prophetical Books as to the Historical to which i 
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is usually asSigmd. It is primarily a book of prophedt 
ic teaching; sometimes history and other times story 

is used as the vehicle of teaching. (1) ‘fhe great 
guiding principle is that God works in and throug 


history. 


Chapter V 


Sourees available to the compilers. 


A. Deuteronomie redactions. 


We recognize two main Deuteronomic redactions in 


as R°D and the- second as R De. Not-all of Kings which 
was included within these redactions was influenced by ) 


examples of material not reworked but rather left in 


the redactor. ‘Yhe Hlijah and Hlisha narratives are 
its earlier form. Wany other sections ara in taeir 


Original literary form. 


the Books of Kings. ‘The first redaction is designated 
| 

That an edition of the book was completed 
before the exile, 597 B.C., is evident from many 
passages (cf. I°Kgs. IX. 33 XI. 36; XII. 19; 
responsible for the condemnation of the kings 

(I Kge. XIV. 22,23; XII. 28, et ale}. (1) 


This quotation has reference to the first redaction 


called R D which dates from near the end of the kingdom 


of Judah, about 597-586 B.C. Professor Creelman gives | 


| 


insight into the method used by this Deuteronaomic 
writer; | 


The Deuteronomic writer was the actual composer 
of large sections, deriving and compiling nis 
history from different sources, much as the his- 
torian of to-day, to which he added his character- 


istic moral and religious lessons. (2) 


CI) Matthews, 0 2 L L, p.12a. 


(2) Creelman, Op. cit., p. 
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This first edition of the Books of Kings extended 
only to the reign of Josiah, and closed with his high 
praise. The real father of this first work wrote very 
soon after the introduction of Deuteronomy, in order to 
bring about the slavation of the state. He thus did 
not write before 621 5.C., the date of the Deuteronomic 
code, nor after the exile since he knows nothing of this 
deportation. Phe first two chapters of 1 Kings belong 
to the court history and are not considered as a part 
of aither the first or second Deuteronomic redactors 
but are the conelusion of the Books of Samuel. R D 
extends to 2 Kings 24:30 or perhaps to 24:. with 
some exceptions injected at various places. 

The later bDeuteronomic revision is indicated by a 
number of passages which look on the Exile as a certain- 
ty. 

Behold, the days come, that all that is in thy | 
house, and that which thy fathers have laid up in 
Store unto this day, shall be carried to Babylon: 
nothing shall be left, saith Jehovah. And of thy 
sons that shall issues from thee, whom thou shalt 
beget, shall they take away; and they shall be 
eunuchs in the palace of the king of Babylon. (1) 

And Jehovah spake by his servants the prophets, 
Saying, Because lianasseh king of Judah hath done 
these abomiaations, and hatn done wickedly above all 
that the Amorites did, that were before him, and 
hath made Judah also to sin with his idols; there- 
fore thus saith Jehovah, the God of Israel, Behold, 
i bring such evil upon Jerusalem and Judah that 
Whosoever heareth of it, both his ears shall tingle. 
and I will stretch over Jerusalem the line of 


CI) 2 Kings 20:17-18. 
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Samaria, and the plummet of the house of Ahab; aad 
I will wipe Jerusalem as a man wipeth a dish, 
Wiping it and turding it upside down. and I will 
cast off the remnant of mine inheritance, and 
deliver them into the hand of their enemies; and 
they shall become a prey and a spoil to all their 
enemies; because they have done that which is 
evil in my sight, and have provoked me to anger, 
Since the day their fathers came forth out of 
Egypt, even unto this day. (1) 

And Jehovah said, I will remove Judah also 

| eut eof my Si ght, as I have removed Israel, and 
Ei.wikli (cast off this city »which I have chosen, 
even Jerusalem, and the house of which I said, 

My name shall be there. (2) 


Other passages view the exile as already having 
taken place. 


| Also Judah kept not the commandments of 
| Jehovah their God, but walked in the statues of 
Israel which they made. And Jehovah rejected all 
the seed of Israel, and afflicted them, and 
delivered tham into the hand of spoilers, until 
he had, cast them out of his sight. (3) 
Notwithstanding, Jehovah turned not from the 
fierceness of his great wrath, wherewith his anger 
was kindled against Judah, because of all the 
provocations wherewith lianasseh nad provoked him.(4) 
surely at the commandment of Jehovah came this 
upon Judah, to remove them out of his sight, for 
the sins of Manasseh, according to all that ne did, 
and also for the innocent blood taat ne shed; for 
he filled Jerusalem with innocent blood: and 
J@ahovah would not pardon. (8) 


AS there is no reference in Kings to the return 


from Zxile, 0. 537 B.C., it seems reasonable to conclude 


tL} @ Kinga 21510515. 


(2) 2 Kings 23:27. 
(3) 2 Kings 17:19-20. 
(4) 2 Kings 23:27. 
(5) 2 Kings 24: 3-4, 
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that the editorial work of R D2 was prior to that date. 


The fact that the Deuteronomic Code and not the Priestly 
Code, which began to be codified probably in the latter 
part of the Exile, is the standard by which the kings 
are judged favors the same conelusions as to date. (1) 

The Priestly element in Kings eonsists of 
occasional inserted or redactional words, phrases or 
verses, and is very limited. Professor Bewer says that 

the priestly redaction of the Books of Kings is 
Slight, the interpolated clauses and sentences in 
1 Kgs. 7:47°f£; 8:3 ff. in the temple story and | 
especially the additioas of the origin of the 
Samaritaa religion (2 kgs. 17:269-40) are tae most 
Significant. (2) 

Bacen, -Goruili, and Sellin think that the J 
document exists in part ini Kings, ending with 1 Kings 
2:46. (3) The vivid, concrete, natural, and picturesque 
style of this section of Kings is characteristie of 
the J document and there is no direct evidence that the 
J document was not used by the compiler. 

5. Nature of the Deuteronomic framework. 

The nature of the framework into which much of the 
Books of Kings is set helps to understand the sources 
and their use by the compilers. Much of the material 


from the various sources was mede to fit the framework 


(iy Creeiman, I 0 '?, note, p. 61. 


(2) Bower, LO T, p. 279. 


(3) Brightman, SH, p. 21. | 
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without destroying the identity of those sources. ‘The 

= framework consists of two main ideas -- facts and the 
opinion of the compiler toward those facts. ithe facts 
are set in recurring formulae with some variations as 
to form and details. Because of this form the history | 
lacks flexibility, but this fact does not lessen the 
value of the work as it stands. 

fhe parallel history of Israel and Judah is found 


in i Kingatjl@n==) @eKinga,1?. eButiit is more,interleck- 


his death and then the reign of the contemporary king 


in the other nation is followed. Hach king when 


| 


| 
| 
| 
introduced is judged by the standard of the Deuteronomic 

| 
applied that even the kings who reigred for only a 


law. So very cousistently is the Deuteronomic standard 


short time (@e.g., Zimri who ruled seven days) are 
subjected to the strict judgment. Some kings recognized 


as great kings in other records of history are here 


denounced if they did not vigorously oppose the worship 
of Jehovah at the "high places". (1) 

Professor Driver thinks that in the chronology 
the age at accession and the years duriaug which each 
king reigned are from the two official records, Rk D 


and R D2, but that the synchronisms were not taken from 


ing than parallel; the reign of one king is followed to 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

CI) Moore, op. cit., p. 106. 
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the same source. Phere is not sufficient reason to 


think that the accession in each kingdom would be dated | 


by the years in which a king ruled in the other kingdom. 


But an author writing a joint history would have had 
oceasion to notice such comparisons of years am to set 
up a synchronism. 


The following arrangement is in general the usual 


1. At the beginning of a reign of a king of Judah 

the formula gives:- 

(a) A synchronism of the date of accession 

With the regnal year of the reigning king 

of Israel (necessarily omitted after the 

fall of the northern kingdom, which took 

place in the reign of Hezekiah); 

(b) King's age at accession; 

(ec) Length of his reign; 

(ad) @he name of the king's mother; 

(@) A judgme unt on the King's character. 

2. At the beginning of a reign of a king of Israel 

the formula gives:- 

(a) A synchronism with the reigning king of 

Judah; 

(b) Phe length of the king's reign; 

(ec) A judgment, in most cases in two parts-- 
(a) in general terms, (b) by comparison 
with the sinful Jeroboam, 

4. At the end of a reign, whether of a king of 

Judah or Israel, the full formula gives:=- 

(a) The source in which further information 

may be obtained; 

(b) Notice of the king's death and burial; 

(c) The name of his successor. 

Solomon's reign is not introduced by a formula; | 
iustead, judgment after the manner of formula l is 
passed on him inl Kings III. 3, XI. 4-6, and the 

| 
| 
| 


formula: (1) 
| 


| 

| statement of the length of his reign is inserted 
| (1 Kings XI. 42) in the middle of the concluding 
| 


Ci) Gray. dp. @it., p. 79. 


farmubait Paukiings XI).40 =43 )yP-eps 1 Kings PIli 20 fF. 
of David. 

Typical examples of the formula may be found 
in 1 Kings XXII 41-43; Kings x<V. 1-4; of formula 
| eee eel eee thet 63 2 KingsekVs 6,7. Formula 3 is 
entirely lacking at the end of the reigns of 
Athaliah, Jehoanaz, Jehnoiachin, and Zedekiah of 
Judah, and of Jehoram and Hoshea of Israel, and 
the formula is more often incomplete at the end of 
a king of israel’gs reign than at fhe end of a king 
of Judah's (1) 

C. Sources referred to by title. 

Kings is different from earlier historical works 
in the fact that there is constaat refereace ito 
authorities for particulars not ineluded in the canonic: 
compilation. ‘Yhose authorities are now lost, but 
through the references made to them we have an indirect 
approach to their nature and content; the situation 
under which they were composed also gives implications 
of their nature, 

The author of Kings does not refer to the most 
primary records which were written and from which the 
named sources were compiled. Those most primary records 
we know only through quotations and the implications of 
those quotations. Some narratives were taken over no 
doubt in their original written form and did not come 
through the sources named by the compiler. 


there are three sources to which the author refers 


by name; (a) the book of the acts of Solomon is cited in 


CI) Grey, op. cit., p. 79-80. 
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the Ghrodcles of the kings of Judah. 


1 Kings 11:41 for the reign of Solomon; (b) the book of 


* 


the Chronicles of the kings of Israel; (¢)}) the book of 


1. Sources of the book of the acts of Solomon. 
For this source referred to by the author three 
other sources were used directly or indirectly. We 
cannot be sure whether the original sources were used 
or whether works based upon the original sources were 
used. Solomon no doubt encouraged literature as well as 
aryiiuim his eulturel ainbi tions Tor ‘his people. There is 
no just reason to credit Solomon with the idea of 
originating all the forms of literature here studied as 
sources, Likely the annals of his personal glorificatio 
were a new contribution, but temple records and propheti 


narratives were independent from Solomon in their origin | 


The Book of the Ket of Solomon was written by one 
who greatly admired the king. Solomon's splendor and 
power as well as his accomplishments called forth an 
enthusiastic description from the writer, 

Unfortunately, the Book of the Acts of Solomon 
is lost, and we only know that besides "all that he 


did™® it told of "his wisdom." ‘fhe part of the Book 


even though they are original sources for our problen. 
of the Acts of Solomon used in the books of Kings 
| 


has been worked over in the religious inaterest of 


the redactor so that it is most difficult to 

reconstruct the source, 
| 
| 


It was @ literary composition by a man who 
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still had first-hand knowledge of Solomon's time, 
but did not sift the historically reliable and 
important from the legendary and unimportant. he 
was a religious maa, to whom Solomon's wisdom was 
explicable only as a gift of God; he may have been 
a priest, especially if the particular description 
of the temple which is now incorporated in the Book 
of Kings used here more probably an extract from 
the Annals of the Temple. (1) 

a. Harly temple records. 

The author of the history of the reign of Solomon 
gave a central place to the description of the palace 
and the temple which Solomon erected (1 Kgs. 6-7). 
Chapter 5 is a preparation for the description and 
the dedication given in chapter 8 is the sequel. MThere 
is no reason to doubt that the author had an authori- 
tative source. The temple held a very significant 
place in the religious life of the people. 

Phe minuteness of the sections considered as 
temple records inter that a regular temple history was 
kept up to date. temple affairs are recorded from the 
days of Solomon to Josiah (1 Kgs. 5-%, 2 Kgs. 11:4 ff; 
1234-16; 16:10—-18; 22:3 £2.).  Phese more, lengthy 
accounts as they stand were improved by later hands. 
In the great destruction of the temple in 586 B.C. the 
archives were most likely destroyed. tthe author of | 


Kings must have had direct access to those archives 
before their destruction; some excerpts reveal an 


TI) Bewer, Op. cit., p. 29. 
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intimate knowledge of accurate records. (1) 


The account given in 2 Kings 11,12,16:10-18; 22:5- 


23:23 focusses attention more upon the temple and its 
ritual than upon the king and the glory of his kingdom. 
The accouut in 1 kings 4 describes the power and 
wealth of Solomon, This account is more on the nature 
ef the royal. annals considered next. But il Kings 5,6, 
and 7? contains details of construction such as exact 
dimeasions, kinds of wood used for the walls, ceiling 
and floor, ornamentation of the walls and doors, and 
the duration of the work for both temple and palace. 
As in ancient Babylonia, many of the priests 
were probably scribes and that they would keep a 
record of the more important events in the temple 
history was most natural. (2) 
Other sources may have been used by the redactor. 
Professor licFadyea points out that 
The words in which Solomon dedicated the 
temple, only partially preserved in the Hebrew, 
by a very probable emendation of the Greek text, 
were taken from the book of Jashar;:--(3) 
fhe sun hath Jehovah set in the heavens, 


He himself hath determined 


to dwell in the darkness, 


And so I have built thee an 


(I) Bewer, op. cit., p. 44. 


(2) Kent, I-H BUM, p. 17. 


(3) McFadyen, op. cit., p. 101. 
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house to dwell in, 
Hven a place to abide in for 


ever and ever. 


(8 Kgs. 8512-13; Septuagint, v. 53). 

The most logical date for the early temple records 
would be the date of the reign of Solomon or immediately 
afterward. It is reasonable to suppose that instructioa 
were given for the construction of the temple and that 
those iustructions would have preceded the building of 
the temple later finding their way into the temple 


annals. 


1 Kings 4:3 mentions two scribes, Hlihoreph and 
Ahijah. Kent says that these were in addition to the 
regular e¢hancellor or recorder. iThe American Standard 


Version in the footnote suggests that they were 


Secretaries, The duties of such sacretaries would have 


| 
| 
b. The royal aanals. 
| 
been to conduct the royal correspondence, and for 
reasons of record and diplomacy, to file copies of all 
correspondence, and legal affairs, 

fhe correspondence between hiram king of Vyre and 
Solomon by which mgotiations and contracts were nade 
for materials and labor was most likely done by the 


royal secretaries. Copies of this correspondence would 


have been first-hand sources for the author of the book 
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of the acts of Solomon, (1) Barly Hebrew historians 

did not have to rely upon memory for the more important | 
political facts. Here again the content and the nature 
of the accounts suggest sound authority for the in- 
formation and statistics. 

Most of 1 Kings 4 is of a political and adminis- 
trative nature. In the light of the records Solomon 
was powerful and wealthy. ‘The extout of his reign, his 
princes, his "twelve officers, over all Israel, who 
provided victuals for the king and his household: each 
man to make provision for a month in the year" (2), 
the provisions for the day, are carefully recorded. (3) 

And Solomon had forty thousand stalls of 
horses for his chariots, and twelve thousand horse- 
men. And those officers provided victuals for king 
Solomon, and for all that came into king Solomon's 
table, every man in his month; they let nothing be 
lacking. Barley also and straw for the horses and 
swift steeds brought they unto the place where the 
officers were, every man according to his charge.(4) 
the earefiul recording of the list of officials 
and especially the method securing provisions both 


indicate the keeping of royal annals. 


Israel and that therefore royal annals were much inter- 


rupted and often incomplete. the book of the acts of 


CI) I Kings 5ri-9. 
ee) 3 


| We know that there were frequent revolutions in 
| 


Kings 4:7, 


(3) 1 Kings 4:1-19. 
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olomon was most likely a finished history based on such 


fragments as the temple records, the royal annals, and 
maybe on the Solomon traditions next considered. 

¢. Solomon traditions. 

It is very difficult to know where to place these 
popular traditions of Solomon's wisdom. ‘These stories 


may have been added by the late prophetic editor, or 


they may have been found by the compiler of the book of 
the acts of Solomon. ‘This study supports the second 
possibility. 

the sections under consideration are 1 Kings 
4$:4-28 and 10:1-10,13. These tell of the dream in which 
Solomon chose wisdom rather than wealth and power; of 
Solomon's wise judgmeut in deciding the case between the 
two harlots who both claimed the living child; and of 
the visit of the Queen of Sheba to see Solomon. 

These are the kind of stories which an admirer 

‘ of the king would write. ‘They carry the royal tone in 
their content and indicate by their style the kind of 
story which often develops around the life of a great 
national hero. 

1 Kings 11:41 says that not only Solomon's acts 
and deeds but also his wisdom is "written in the book 


of the acts of Solomon." (1) Yo accept this statement 


(I) Il “ings 11:41b. 


as authentic is to support the conclusion that the leg- 


acts of Solomon and aot first used in later Deuteronomic) 


end of Solomon's wisdom was contained in the book of ies 


eee tet 


additions. 


4:4-15 is an ancient narrative, to some ig aie 
revised by & D, whose hand may be traced in vv. 
BS oy lol Se tte rbevercreink rT Ope bay Bol Gai ew kts at beg 
in its presaut formmis dua to k DB, since if aceord- 
ing to v. 4 'the great high place’ was at Gibeon, 
it is difficult to understand why Solomon should | 
have returned to Jerusalem to offer sacrifice, 
except from the beuteronomic standpoint. whe phrase 
‘ark of the covenant of Jehovah' is mainly a D 
expression. 3:16-28 is an old narrative in its 
original satezmm. -&1) 


does have traces of later authorship (a), but that fact 
doss not invalidate the contention that the story had 


and earlier origin. i\We would certainly not have evidence 


to elass it with the prophetic stories of Hlijah and 
Glisha on the basis of common interest and purpose of 
the compiler. The aim of the original story of the 
queen's visit was to glorify Solomon. Professor Skinner 
indicates that this story is an extract from the book of 
the acts of Solomon with passages of uncertain character 


or origin. (3) 


&. sources of the Chronicles of the lings of isre 


Were the Curonicles of the wiugs of Israel and the 


Chronicles oft the hings of Judah two distinct books? 


ee 


(I) Burney, H BD, p. 863. 
(2) Skinner, WN C B, p. 82. 
ee a 


| 
| 
Phe story of the Queen of Sheba (Kgs. 10:1-10,13) 
| 
| 
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In answer to this question Kent gives a positive reply 


and defends it with the following reasons: (1) 
refers to them as if they were distinct books; (b) 


same events are recorded twice in many cases (@ igs. 
10:32: 13:3.) and in each record the effect is des- 


(a) The author of the present book of Kings 
| 
ecribed for the particular kingdom while the effect on | 


| 

| 

! 

their titles suggest independent origins; and (¢) the 

| 

| 
the other kingdom is ignored. 


The literal meaning of the "Chronicles" is "the 
book of the affairs of the days." This meaning suggests 
the contents which would be a@ record of events arranged | 
in chronological order, the svents having taken place 
in the two kingdoms, and having been recorded as an 
independent annal of each kingdom. 


| 

| 

| They deal chiefly with secular subjects, such 
aS wars, building enterprises, successes, and ths 
material splendors of each reign. Yheir attitude 

: toward most of the kings appears to have been 

commendatory--in striking antithesis to the | 
adverse judgment passed upon them for religious 
reasons by - the author of Kings. The implication 
of his references to these histories is that they | 
contained many more details than he saw fit to 
introduce in his brief summaries. (2) 

| 


Another question which concerns both of these 


works is their date of composition. Again we cannot 


be sure of any specific time of writing. One theory 


Cil Eean, Os Bibs. ds. 16. 


(2) Kent, Op. Git., ps. 16. 
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holds that comprehensive works were compiled in each 


kingdom after the reigns of several kings and subsequent 


additions soon made. The simplest inference to make is 


| 
| 
| 
that the chronicles of the northern kings were compiled | 
after the fall of the northern kingdom after 722 B.C. | 
and of the kings ef, Judah after 686. B. Ca( 1) | 

So far the study of the chronicles, in, the two 
kingdoms has been considered together; now each 
chronicle is studied separately. 

a. Private histories. 

fhe authors of this work must have used private 
histories of the more important kings written a 
generation or two after the death of the king concerned. 
The writerg of the original personal histories were in 
favor of the king and his reign; they. give a sympathetie 
and favorable view of him. ‘he editor of Kings often 
gives different estimates. Three of these private 
histories are here considered. 

(1). Jeroboam. 

The private history of Jeroboam is given inl 
Kings 11:26-31,40; 12:1-25. This souree is found to be 
directly related in content and common interest to the 


history of the northern kingdom. It shows the historic 


nucleus of the division of Solomon's kingdom. Mfhis 
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longer narrative is continuous and yet holds to details. 
The high literary quality distinguishes Jeroboam's 
personal history from otficial annals which have been 
treated before in this thesis. 

The account of Jeroboam's elevation to the throne 
may have been a story of either Israel or Judah, we- 
cannot be sure which is correct. If it were a narrative 
of Judah surely the details would not have been given 
as important history. However this narrative leads up 
to the war between Jeroboam and Rehoboam which took 
place in Judah and for that reason may have been a 
southern narrative. ‘he narrative favors Jeroboam 
rather than Rehoboam; a northern writer would have been 
more likely to write favorably about his hero than a 
southern writer about his enemy. ‘Therefore the apparent 
motive for writing and the details given indicate that 
the Jeroboam narrative is a souree of northern origin. 

(2). Ahab. 

1 Kings 20:1-54 gives a vivid picture of Ahab's 
victories over the Syrians. Phen inl kings 22:1-40 the 
story is continued to the death of Ahab as if this | 
section was the sequel of chapter 20 in the ori ginal | 
document. The author has a great admiration for Ahab 
throughout the whole narrative. In chapters 17,18,19, 


and 21 the character and policy of Ahab portrayed 
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causes the reader to get a dark view of Ahab. 1 Kings 


20:1-40 is without question from a different hand than 
the biography of Hlijah who condemns Anab. | 

No mention is made of the worship of Baal nor | 
of the work of Elijah as the champion of Jehovah; Ahab | 
stands unquestioned as & great hero. His biography was | 
written from the political standpoint, but not as an 
official annal. The narrative is too long and graphic 
to have been a state record. 

We see that negative evidence prevents us from 
Maintaining that the narrative was written by the 
Bli jab biographer or by 2 southern historian... The 
favor shown toward Ahab, and its center of interest 
lead to the conclusion that this source is of northera 
origin. 

(35). Jehu. 

2 Kings 9:1=-10:27 is one of the most highly 
descriptive narratives in the Old Yestament. It is the 
colorful history of Jehu and his Great Revolution. Here 
the prophet plays an important part along with the king, 
and because of this prophetic recognition the source of 
the narrative is difficult to discover. 


Jehu destroyed the reigning house of Ahab, the 


king, so very highly Gomme nded in the Ahab narrative 


just studied, killed the devotees of Baal, and set 


himself upon the throne of a new dynasty. Because 

Jehu is here venerated by the writer we might be led 

to think that the author was not the same as the author 
of the Ahab narrative. Yet as: Professor Skinner 
points out, the “literary evidence goes to prove that 
it was written by the same author as 1 Kings 20,22."(1) 
Professor Skinner thinks that the author's personal 
judgment is suppressed in the record. There is no 
evidence of personal sentiment in the narrative; there- 
fore we cannot say whether the narrator sympathizes 
with the new Jehu dynasty or the old shab dynasty (so 
reasons Skinner). 

Professor Burney proves a diversity of authorship 
ef« 1 Kingg.20,22, and 2 Kings) 921-10327.»:LImethe\ former 
narrative the proper name of the king is seldom used, 
but the gemral phrase “king of Israel" is used to 
designate king Ahab; in the second narrative the proper 
name is used repeatedly to name king Jehu. Vo prove a 
diversity of authorship indicates a separate origin. 
The place given the results of Klijah's worm and 
Elisha's instigation as over against the lack of such 
recognition in the Ahab narrative also points to a 


different source. This source need not necessarily bea 


CI) Skinner, Op. Gigs, p. 320. 
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from an author opposed to the Ahab dynasty. 


The influence of the prophets was greater in the 
time of Jehu than in the time of Ahab. Because Jehu | 


listened to the prophets he would naturally stand in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| high regard in prophetic eireles, yet the political 
| emphasis and the overshadowing interest in Jehu prevent 
| the narrative being taken from the #lijah and wlisha 
cycles: 
In the light of positive and negative evidence we 


conclude that the sourese must nave been a personal 


5. Sources of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah 


This third type of source is often supposed to be 


practically identical in style, content, and origin 


historical biography. 
with the corresponding work ebout the northern kingdom, 


doubt it had its own separate beginning. 


Different views are held in reference to the 
dating of "the Book of the Chronicles of the Kings 
of Judah." Some think that the main body of the 
work may have been completed as early as Hezekiah's 
fatten vecer 7g? )ff.°B.6.) the material of 
subsequent reigns being added as supplements. In 
favor of this conclusion are thease facts: (a) the 
absence of the Deuteronomic influence in the 
material derived from this source; and (b) a date 
as late ag ¢. 600 B.C. brings it too near to the 
time of Kk D. According to this view the refereace 


but upon study is found to be different in makeup. No 
in 2 ki. 24:5 may be a mistaken imitation by R D.(1) 


(1) Creelman, Op. Cit., p. 60. 
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The last reference to this source is in 2 Kiags 


24:5. Phe following extracts are used as a basis of 
study. in\thia»segtion: 2 Kings)11,12,16710<18; -28:1-a3: 
30. 

In these narratives the temple aad its ritual 
receive attention rather than the king and the kingdom. 


Chapters ll and 12 are the first lengthy southern 


Israelitish sources (1) 

The nature of the content indicates that the 
author had access to. the official temple records. Pacts 
written in the temple records by the priests year after 


year were not historical literature but they formed the 


source from which the historian compiled his works 


showing the trend of history. 


The rebellion in the temple against Athaliah is 
given in 2 Kings 11; the repairs of the temple under 
Je@hoash in @ Kings 12:4-16; the new brazen altar which 
Ahaz brought from Damascus in 2 Lings 16:10-1%8; Josiah 
and the Deuteronomic xeformation in 42 kiags 22:1-23: 30. 


these temple records are very similar to the 


royal annals except in subject matter. ‘the temple 


occupied a place in the lives of the people not subor- 


dinate to the nation. For this reason it has been 


UI) Skinner, op. cit., p. 336. 


—— 


| 
| 
| 
aarratives. As literature they are inferior to the 
| 
| 


| 


suggested that the sections in 2 Kings considered as 
temple records may not have had separate existence from 
the royal records having been later extractions from 
the royal annals. But for the Same reason we may argue 
for a separate original existence of the temple annals 
from the royal annals, 

Professor Skinner (1) mentions several incon- 
gruities which indicate several-authors of chapter ll. 
Athaliah's death is mentioned twice, and the Baal- 
temple is demolished before the enthronement of the 
king. Phese difficulties are best met by thea theory 


of Stade (2) that verses 13-18a are a part of a second 


Thus the incongruities do not endauager the coateation 
that there were temple records and that they were used, 
The many insertions help to explain the poor literary 
composition mentioned above. 


The use of palace troops to dethrone and kill 


| 

account whieh is here inserted’ in the main narrative. 
Athaliah and to enthrone the boy king Joash indicates 
that royal means were used to secure the enactment of 
an affair supported by a religious motive (2 Kgs. 11:4- 
20 me 

| 


Wellhausen shows that Chapters 11,12,16,22, and 


CI) Ibid. p. 336. 


ibid., p. 5356. 
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23 all bear a close resemblance in style and matter and 
he infers that they were taken from a continuous history 
of the temple. Skinner thinks that this is too narrow 

a conception of the ehronicler'’s standpoint and. that 


the interest centers on temple affairs, because the 


transactions. (1), We must keep in mind that Kings is 


| 
temple happened to be the scene of important national 
Wratten primaradiy trem, a religious. rather than from 

| 


a historical viewpoint. whe author would have chosen 


temple records if at all possible and the weight of 


evidence shows that the temple records were the most 


probable source. 


D. Unnamed but inferred sources. 


Another literary element, not from the compiler's 


framework, consists of lengthy biographical warratives 


concerning several heroic prophets. ‘these longer 


narratives because of their different uature from the 


doings of the kings did not form a part of the royal 


annals. There is no interest in temple affairs and 


therefore these biographical narratives are not from 


the temple annals. Our problem here is to determine 


the independent sources from which came the narratives 


to be studied, 


sail aaiapeatinnel anil iinet 


(1) Skinner, Ibid., 343. 
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| 1. Zhe Mphraimitic Blijah stories. 
In Lbokiugs l?vacnew form) of narrative is iutro- 


duced. ‘the style changes from the detailed anaals of 
the preceding chapter to a vivid and picturesque 
| biography. ‘The interest is changed from kings of 


Israel to the prophet Hlijah the Yishbite;: Rather than 
wars and revolutions the religious and social life of 
the nation holds the center of attention. ‘he stories 
of Blijeh are giveu-in 1 Kings 17,16,29, and 21. Anu- 
other version is givenin 2 Kings 1l:e2-17 but this is 
considered as an extract from the former section. 
2 Kings 2 continues the story of slijah and introduces 
Elisha, and is therefore taken up as an Hlisha story. 
The dlijah and Hlisha mrratives do overlap however, 
The Hlijah stories are an exception to the 
Deuteronomic redactions. ‘these narratives were included 
by the editor with practically no editorial changes to 


give the desired color and tone common to most of Kings. 
The phraseology and the point of view are different from 
the other sections of Kings which were bent to fit the 


| usual framework. 


Chapters 17, 18, and 19 cover only about three 


years of Blijah's life yet they 
his whole career and furnish an 


ninth century religious crisis. 


(I) skinner, TC BSC, p. 222. 


give a brief summary of 
interpretation of the 


(1) 
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| 
narrative to a Biography of Hlijah, written from 
the prophetic point of view, and distinct Bie ef 
the other documents incorporated in the book. 


Critics are unanimous in assigning the 
The question of the date of chapters 17,18,19, and 


21 throws light upon the possible source. Most of Kings| 


does show the influence of the Deutsronomic hand, but 


these chapters show Ho trace of such Povision. Aas far 
as literary evidence is concerned we could conclude 

that this Hlijah narrative was compiled after the main 
body of kings. If such were tne case then we can be 

sure that the source was entirely other than the 

sources so far treated in this thesis. But there are 


only by assigning an earlier date than the Deuteronomic 


> ; : ee k ! 
eee important characteristics which can be explained 

\ s 

| 

| sistently condemned the worship of golden calves as did 


Amos and Hosea; 


northern altars (19:14) could hardly have been 

recorded by any writer influenced by the 

Deuteronomic legislation; and the manner in which 

the judgment on Israel is represented could not | 
| possibly originate, after the historical tradition | 

had onee been fixed by the Book of Kings. It 


revision. The compiler of the common revision per- 


: 
| the complaint of the destruction of the 
| 


| seems 4 reasonable conclusion that while the 

| history may be idealized in a way that precludes 

| the assumption of strictly contemporary authorship, 
ee 
| 
| 


yet the biography must have taken shape in an age 
to which the work of Hlijah was a living memory.(2) 


ee 


A ee tee 


Professor iicfadyen agrees that this narrative 


precedes the redaction, and he shows that the two 
verses 1&:561,52a were from the hand of a post-exilic 
writer thus preserving the contention already made, 

fhe supernatural elements in the Hlijah aarrative 
gives the hero a mystic tone. We eanonot say that the 
writer meant literally what he wrote, nor.¢aun we say 
that he j\had.the details, well at hand, .-Pne. geaeral 
atmosphere ot the story is tnat of a tradition written 
down a generation or two after the hero. nad died. We 
must allow the unknown author all freedom because we do 
not know who he was or where and how he received his 
information. 

A distinetion should be made here between this 
type of narrative and the Gommon prophetic stories, 
The prophetic stories make political matters of the 
kings and the kingdom the center of interest while the 
Blijah narrative emphasizes biographical details and 


events. 


fhe present literary form must have been derived 
in the ninth century, about 800 B.C., before the 
prophetic movement of the eighth century. 

2. Zhe Miisha stovies. 

In 2 Kings 2:1-6:15 and 14:14-21 we have the 
caresr of Hlisha seen turough a rich yet revereat 


imagination. ‘the great prophet is described in almost 
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the same manner as is Hlijeh. whe inteution to make 

the Wlijah narratives a literary model seems evident. 
One might even think that both sources were from the 
Same hand were it not for other distinguishing evidence. 
There are many coincidences between the Hlijah aad 


Blisha narratives as is snown in the following table:(1l 


14 jab glisha 
I17:8-24. Wiraculous Il 4:1-7. Wiraculous 
provision for the widow provision for the wife 
of Zarephath during of: -one: ofthe -sans) of 
famine, and the raising the prophets 
of her son from death II 4:6-37. Raising to 


1a4f%6 of the san of the 
Shunammite woman, 


1 18:26 ‘and there was Ii 4:31 "but there was 
no voice, neither was nO voOlce, nor any 
there any that answered’; attention.’ 

vy. 29. but there was no 

voice nor any that 

answered, nor any 

attention,' 


Bab a¥S 29. cMantiion af Lis8s@, 04434 o: Mention of 
tlijah's maatle Hilijah's mantle. 


oo ellllllleeell=0>q020@$™$™@mmss80 SS ooOoOwwaesSo0S oo _ee —<~— os 


I 18:42 ‘and he crouched Li 4544 ;,36. “and he 
upon the e@arth.' crouched upon him. 


It 2:2,4,6 ‘as Jehovah Ii 4:50 ib. 
liveth and as thy soul 

liveth, I will not leave 

thee’ 


Ii a2 3,85 “evar againuset.* IT 4:25: ib. 


Il 2:17 "and they urged II 8:11 "and he get 

him till he was ashamed.' (his countenance upon 
him) till he was 
ashamed.’ 


ti) Burney, HDB, p. 868. Professor Burney makes his 
translation’ in these coincidences from the Hebrew text. 


or 
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Il 221%-*my ‘father, my father, TERS 24 Tes 
the chariots of Israel and 
the horses thereof.' 


These coincidences must be accepted on the basis 
of the model which is furnished by the Hlijah biograper 
fhe element of magic so very pronounced in the ulisha 
darratives is lacking in the Glijah stories which 
represent a higher type of religious tnought. his 
diftfereuce in type of tnoinking must be attributed to 
the difference in source aad authorship rather than to 
difference in date of writing. Considering the Hlijah 
Stories as a model compels a later date for the Hlisha 
stories; thus we must discount the theory that the 
religious thinking had taken on a lower or a higher 
aspect in the age of the Hlisha narrator. Any story 
reflects the thinking of its author as well as the 
thinkiag of the characters. The later date of the 
Hlisha stories makes possible the influence of the 
ecstasy of prophetic guilds. | 

fhe Hlisha stories have less coherence than the | 
Hlijah narratives. Hach Hlisha anecdote is more com- | 
piete in itself. On the basis of ineonsisteucies wea 
discover two distinct sources ot Hlisha stories, the 
Gilgal cycle and the Samaria cycle. 

a. she Gileal cycle. 


in this cyiie we include 2 Kings 2,4:1-7, 354-44; 


SS or 


— is Shiekh ae neina aa aR 
6:17. Here Blisha is represented as living at Gilgal 
in close association with the guild of the "sous of 
the prophets." 
And Hlisha came again to Gilgal. And there was 
a dearth in the land; and the sons of the prophets 
were sitting before him; and he said unto his 
servant, Set on the great pot, and boil pottage for 
the sons of the prophets. (1) 

The second chapter of 2 Kings refers to Hlijah 
along with Hlisha and some scholars think that this 
chapter should be considered along with the Hlijah 
narratives. When the story is studied carefully itis 
seen to be mainly an introduction to the Hlisha stories 


and should be included with them. Hlijah is taken up 


into heaven and his spirit rests on Hlisha who then 


In 2 Kings 4:1-7 there is refarenee to the sons 
of the prophets and their wives. #lisha is made the 
hero by causing the widow's oil to increase. 2 Kings 
4:50-44 again glorifies Hiisha as ne gave the people 
abundance of loaves and graiu insiead of the poisonous 
pottage. Then in 2 Kings 6;:l-7? Hiisha enacts a miracle 
in causing an axe-head to float upon the water, | 
Evidently all these stories were treasured among the 


people near Hlisha's home. 


| 
TI) 2 kings ts. 


| carries the main part of the story. 
| 
| 
| 


These stories picture the private life rather y 
| 
than the public life of Hlisha. The opposite is true 
of the Samaria cycle. 
H 
They have tha Northern Israelitish stamp, 
but sinese the fall of Samaria in 722 B.C. did not 
mean the deportation of the bulk of the inhabitants | 
of Israel, it is possible that they were not putin | 
literary form until after that event. Whis later 
date also best accords with their general | 
characters. (1) | 
This later date does separate the Gilgal cycle of | 
| Hlisha stories from the Hlijah stories which were eeigtian 
about 800 B.C. Phe difference in date compels a 
different source, but as to determining the exact writer | 
we can only say that there is no evidence which points 
to anyone more definite than an admirer of Hlisha who 
gave literary form to popular traditions. 
b. the Semaria cycle. 
The Samaria cycla of Hlisha stories is made up of 
2 Kings 3:1-8:15 (except for 4:1-7,38-44 and 6:1-7), 
13:14-21; and 14:8-14. Here Hlisha appears to have 
lived at Samaria, the capital. 
And she said unto her mistress, Would that my 
lord were with the prophet that is in Samaria! 
then would he recover him of his leprosy. (2) 


These stories reflect the public life of Blisha 


and show him as being in close touch with the king and 


Ca] Rautyad Wi Ben, p. ie. | 
(2) 2 Kings 5:3. 


| 


————— 


) 


the affairs of court. 


Capacity. He gives orders or sends his servant with 
his staff to work the wonderful works. sie takes an 


active place in the wars with Moab and aram, 


of Hlisha. This was undoubtedly from the biography of 
Hlisha. He was loyal to the dynasty which he had 
helped raise to the throne. Yhis narrative again shows 
the influence of the prophet upon royal affairs. Its 
insertion in the present position must be attributed 


to the work of compilers but its definite source 


UI) 2 kings 3:11. 
(2) 2 Kings 5:8. 

(3) 2 Kings 6:12. 
(4) 2 Kings 6:32a. 


But Jehoshaphat said, Is there not here a 
prophet of Jehovah, that we may inquire of Jehovah 
by him? And one of the king of Israel's servants | 
answered and said, Hlisha the son of Shaphat is 
here, who poured water on the hands of EHlijah.(1) 

And it was so, when Hlisha the man of God 
heard that the king of Israel had rent his clothes, 
that he sent to the king, saying, Wherefore hast 
thou rent thy clothes? let him come now to me, and 
he shall know that there is a prophet in Israel.(2) 

And one of his servants said, Nay, my lord, 

king; but Hlisha, the prophet that is in Israel, 
telleth the king the words that thou speakest in | 
thy bedchamber.( 3) 

But Hlisha was sitting in his house, and the | 
elders were sitting with him; and the king sent a 
man from before him:(4) . 


Hlisha is represented as being in some official 


& Kings 15:14-21 records the death and burial 
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is undetermined. 


The date of the Samaria cycle helps little in 
determining the source. The Gilgal cycle and the 
Samaria eycle likely grew up contemporaneously. the 
Samaria cycle contains historical data and mentions 
nothing conceraiug the fall of Samaria which took 

place in 722 B.C... the abseuce of reference to that 
Significant event indicates that the Samaria cycle was 
written before 722 B.C. However such refereuce might 
have been omitted when the two #lisha cycles were 


combined; but because of the historical interest such 


an event would not likely have been omitted. It is 
very possible that these cycles of Hlisha stories came 
into the possession of the late prophetic editor during 


the reforming expeditions of Josiah. (1) 


5. Zhe Isaiah stories. 

. It would be natural for the followers of Isaiah 
to preserve the memory of such a great man's works. 
@ Kings 18:13-20:19 is the record of three prophetic 
narratives which honor Isaiah, The editor of the book 
of Isaiah gives them in Isaiah 36-39; he may have used 
the account in Kings as his source. 


Yhe first narrative concerns Seanacherib's 
Campaign and is given in 2 Kings 18:15-19:9a. ‘he 
| 


CI) Keat, op. cit., p. 20. 


——_— 


a> 


se 


———$—$—$——$——— 


second narrative, 2 Kings 19:9b-37, is another account 


of the same Assyrian campaign and is modified by the 
redactor. Phe third narrative of 20:1-19 probably | 
belongs to the author of one of the two preceding | 
narrative sections. (1) 
a. Zhe fixst prophetic mrrative. 

necenat critics divide the first narrative into 
two independent parts each coming from a different 
source. Skinner thinks that chapter 158:135-16 was added 
by the compiler from royal annals. (2). the second 
account of the first gemral story, 168:15-19:9a., gives 
a more detailed description of Sennacherib's attempt 
to obtain the surrender of Jerusalem. Skinner thinks 
the compiler took this account from aa important 
prophetical work which enabled him to give a fuller 
story than that found in the royal annals. (3) 

b. The second prophetic marrative. 

fhe section, 2 Kings 19:9b-57, is composite in 
character. Isaiah's threat against Seunacherib occurs 
in 19:28b and in 19:33 in very similar tems. In this 
second story there is evidence of a source separate 


from those sources of the first prophetic mrrative: 


TI) Burney, Op. Gi4., Pe G70. 


(2) Skinner, op. cit., p. 385. 


(3) Skinner, @Qp. -Git., %p. “282. 


a 
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(1) Sennacherib's demand is conveyed by a 
letter, and is not backed by military force. 
(2) Isaiah's interposition is spontaneous, (3) 
His message to the king is different, both in 
form and substance. (1) 


G. 2 kings 20:1-19. 
fhis third narrative is most likely from the 
author of the second prophetic narrative above con- 
sidered. Skinner, Cheyne, Duhm, and Burney all agree 
upon the common source of the second and third 
narratives. 


The prayer of Hezekiah in each section 19:15ff. 


prophecy of 20:17-18 was most likely reworked by the 


second Deuteronomic redactor in post-exilic times. (2) 


| 
| 
| and 20:2f. is a strong point of connection. the brief 
| 
| 
| 


(ly) Ibid., p. 394. 
(2) Burney, op. ci 
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Chapter VI 


VI. Interpretation. 
A. Significance of the philosophy of history. 

It has been pointed out that the books of kings 
do not give us history in the modern sense of the term. 
History was not written for the sake of history until 
the time of Husebius of Caesarea. The compiler of 
Kings wanted to show that the hand of Jehovah may be 
seen in the history of His chosen people. "Our author 
was not interested in history for its own sake, but 
only in so far as it afforded to him illustrative 
material." (1) Yhat “illustrative material" was used 
to make the record of events a real teacher of life. 
the underlying principle woich the author saw in the 
trend of events was that God revealed Himself "in 
actual faet, and in real human lives." (2) This 


philosophy of history is not of unimportance to us 


and our philosophy of history. We do believe that there 


is purpose in the universe even though the trend of 
events often appears to deny any order and purpose. 


fhe Books of kings show that God is the controlling 


Cll Beamer, gp. -git.s; ps 215. 


(2) Parvar, 3 B EK, p. 478. 


| power, and sin is the force which disturbs men and 


nations. This section of the Old Testament has 


the combined value of History and of Biography; 
and, in dealing with both, its aim is to pass over 
all minor and earthly details, and to show the 
method of God's dealings both with nations and 
with the individual soul. (1) 


B. religious lessons. 


, 


The above guotation forms a transition trom the 
philosophy of history to the religious lessons in the 


Books of kings. fhe following paragraph is @ condeusa= 


William dmery Barmws. (2) 

(a) Necessity of faithfulness to the One God (1 
Kgs. 2:124; 18:21 £.), Jehovah, who is specially the 
God @@ile@paei'(ekea. 5ed5b:s 18:6),-but,.adso God ef: ail 
the earth (2 Kgs. 19:15). (b) Faithfulness to God can 
be best preserved by faithfulness to one sanctuary at 
Jerugaiem (deKes..5:6; 12388-5053. 142 233.°34:124.). .€¢e) 
Jehovah through His moral government of the world 
punishes the wicked (1 Kgs. 9:9, 14, 23; 21:17 f.) 
without partiality. (d@) It is useless to try to evade 
God's decree which is illustrated in 1 Kgs. 22:30 f. 
(@) However, repentance may shorten the period of 


punisament (1 Lgs. 8:33-34), or even postpone the 


Cl} femmes, Pp. oe. 


tion of the religious lessons of Liags as given by 
| ( 2 ) Barne S,; Op. cit. » Pe KALA V-AAXVI. 


affliction to a later generation (1 Kgs. 21:27f). (f) 
Jehovah is mereiful to Israel and to Gentiles (1 igs. 


18: @s24) Sees eSei=193 6220-83; 14:6 26/27). Cg) The 


tenderness of God ami His care for those who love Him 
€) Kee. i7-1-153° 1921-8). €hyp dJéhovah gives all good 
gifts, even mental endowments and material benefits 
(1 Kgs. 3:5-15). (i) Sacrifice assumed as valuable to 
religious observances (1 Kgs. 8:68-63). (j) The value 
of prayer is enforced (1 Kgs. 9:3-5; 17:19-22; 2 Kgs. 
4:33e36:; 11:4; 19:4; 15-19). "Kings “~ no mere trans- 
cript from the Annals of Israel and Judah; it is a 
noble religious book." (1) 


The religious value of the book of Kings is 
gsemral rather than particular. There are indivi- 
dual sections of great religious power and value -- 
most of all the great group of Hlijah narratives; 
but the book has been shorn, by the thoroughness 
of the redaction of much that would have been of 
the deepest interest to the modern student of 
Israel's religious no less than political develop- 
ment. ‘Taken as a whole it has a certain melancholy 
grandeur. Baginning in the splendid glitter of 
Solomon's reign, the monarchy passed with uusteady 
gait across the ceaturies, menaced by foes without 
&2ad within, and ended at last in the irretrievabla 
disaster of exile. But through the sombre march 
of history, a divine purpose was being accomplished. 
the disaster which swallowed up the metion renewed 
and spirituealized the religion, aad thus the 
seeming loss proved great gain. (2) 


C. the work today. 


ooo 


Ul) Dees, pe BAKVE. 


(2) McPadyen, op. cit., p. 106. 
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Because the Books of Kings are historical they 
are of importance today for what is now ancient nistory. 
It has been pointed out in this thesis that many of the 
events recorded in Kings coincide with the findings of” 
archeology. There is thus a canfirmation of sacred and 
secular histories. 

The Books of Kings are important today as a part 
of the source material for the study of the development | 
of the*@hristian’ religion. Kings gives “brilliant 
light upon one of the most crucial epochs of Hebrew 
history." (1) Hebrew history is the history of Judaism 
and Judaism is the background of Christianity. this 
fact accounts for the inclusion of the books of Kiugs 
ian the Bible today. 

In the Books of Kings we get glimpses of the 
culture of the Hebrew people. ie see tie poiitical 
interaction between nations of the same blood and among 
nations of different blood. 

the Books of Kings stand today as a literary 
monument, as a political document, and as a religious 


school of thought. 
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Chapter VII 


VII. Summary aad conclusion, 
The purpose of this chapter.is to give a concise 


statement of what has been done in this thesis. the 


| 
writer here gives a comprehensive digest of the mate rial 
presented aud the reasoning iavolved. his digest is 

H 

given by chapters. | 

a. Chapter I. | 

In this chapter the purpose of the thesis was set | 
forth. Whe assumption was made that the Books of Kings 


were not all of the same historical source, composition, 


add construction. ‘the purpose as stated in this first 
chapter was to determine and to trace as nearly as 
possible the various sources which were used in setting 
up the present form of the Book of Kings. fhe method | 
of study has been as marly as possible the historical | 
approach. In many cases the writer has used literary | 
comparisons and criticisms. Conclusions are based upon 
the value of evidence ag well as upon the amount of 
3vidence. 

B. Chapter Ii. 


fae historical survey of the Books of Kiugs gives 


the years covered, the history of importaat events, and 


a chronology of the kings of Israel and Judah. aA period 


of four hundred twelve years is. represented in this 
study. During this time great events took place in 
politics and in religion. solomon inherited a great 
kingdom from David his father. Solomon ceutered nis 
interest in internal affairs while his father had 
stressed external relations. Yhe very system which 
built up the kingdom-state became the heart of the 
doom which took the form of a divided nation under 
Rehoboam and Jeroboam. The temporary wealth of the 
kingdon-state was unproductive. ‘he conflict between 
Israel and Judah took the ean of a protracted war. 
For a while Syria entered the war as an ally of Judah 
Only to be. defeated later by the combined efforts of 
Israel] and Judah. fhe uorthera kingdom suffered attacks 
on the sast from the Assyrians. ‘Yhis new power caused 
Israel and Syria to unite and join Judah, but the 
Assyrians triumphed only to fall later at the hands of 
the Babylonians and liedes. In 586 and 597 Jerusalem 
was captured by the babyloniaaus aud her people carried 
lato captivity. Judah had survived nearly 150 years 
longer than Israel. 

the historical survey was given to form a back- 
ground for the literature to be studied, 

G. Chapter III. 


fhe orgenization and makeup must be understood 


a a 


before the sources are traced. Therefore this chapter 
has been written before an attempt to determine the 
sources was made. The title of the work is derived 
from the contents. Yhe major divisions were given in 
this chapter without regard to dates of compilation, ~ 
but rather with ragsrd to subject matter. Yhe study 
of the dates of compilation helps to determine the 
sources. The fact that some sections were compiled 
at @ifferent times implies various sources. The several 
dates of compilation are based upon definite evenis 
of higtety.”~ Be¢ause’ 561° B.C. is the’ date” ofthe latest 
recorded event (2 Kgs. 25:27) the compilation must’ of 
necessity have been made after 561 B.C, 

Db. Ghapter LV. 

Zhe problem of authorship lends aid to the problem 
of sources. YWhis chapter shows that there was not just 
One author but several redactors. his fact when 
cousidered with the fact of different dates proves a | 
diversity of sources. Yhe Books’ of Kings have a | 
relationship to the Pentateuch. Evidence was given or, 
Deuteronomy was used by the autnors of Kings. fThe 
relation to Jeremiah eliminates the possibility that 
Jeremiah might have written parts of the Books of Kings; 
no doubt much of Jeremiah was practically quoted from 


the Books of Kings. The purpose for the writing of the 


Books of Lings was a religious and didactie purpose. 
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E. Ghapter V. 
When the compilers formed the Books of Kings they 


had several kinds of sources. There were the Deutero- 
nomic redactions to which the compilers likely had 
direct aceess. ‘Yhe Deuteronomic writers were the actual 
composers of large sections as those sections were 

taken over by the editor. 

Yhe Priestly element in kings is small; it con- 
sists of occasional inserted or redactional words, 
phrases, and verses. 

Yhe fact of a Deuteronomic framework into which 
facts were set helps to understand the sources used by 
the compilers. 

We have direct reference to some sources; these 
sources are referred to by title as (a) the book of 
the acts of Solomon, (b) the book of the Chronicles of 
the kings of Israel, and (c) the book of the Chronicles 
of the kings of Judah. The first of these named 
sources was composed of three original sources. ‘These 
original sources were early temple records, royal 
anganals, and Solomon traditions. he Chronicles of the 
Kings of Israel and the Chronicles of the Lings of 
Judah were two distinct books. 

fhe Ghronkeles of the Kings of Ierael was compiled 
from private histories of mationally famous characters. 
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This thesis considers three of those private histories. 


he private history of Jeroboam is found to be directly 


related in content and common interest to tne history 
of the northern kingdom. ‘he Anab biography favors | 
Ahab and makes ao meation of yaaa worship nor of the | 
work of Elijah. MYhe biography was written from a 
political standpoint but it is too long to have been 

an official state record. ‘Yhe source of thea Jehu 
biography is difficult to determine because of the 
prophetic recognition and influence which had greater 


effect in the time of Jehu than in the time of Ahab. 


the political emphasis of the Jehu narrative separates 
it from the prophetic cycles of Hlijah and Hlisha. 

The Chronicles of the Kings of Judah as a work is 
aifferent in makeup from the narratives just considered. 
Here the temple records formed the oni from which 
the historian compiled his works. The temple aud its 
ritual receiva attention rather than the king and the 


kingdom, 


another source is the group of biographical 


narratives concerning several heroic prophets. he 


Hphraimitic HBlijah stories form a vivid and picturesque 


biography of the prophet Hlijah. MYhe supermtural 


elements in these stories is the main evidence of. their 


having an individual source. 
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he BRlisha stories are very similar to the Hlijah 
stories except for the greater emphasis on magic in the 
former. The Gilgal cycle and the Samaria cycle of 
Elisha stories are separate because of the incoasistea- 
cies in information concerning the habits of life of 
Slisha. | 

The Isaiah stories comprises a separate source on 
the basis of emphasis upon the prophet Isaiah. Because 
of the meager source of study for this section little 
avidenece can be found to substantiate proof of a clear 
source. We can only assume that this account was taken 
from some important prophetical work. 

#. Chapter VI. 

The philosophy of history in the Books of Kings 
is related to our belief today ia a Yivine purpose in 
the universe. Many of our religious beliefs are 
Similar to the religious teachings found in the Books 
of Kings, however some of our beliefs are more adveack ah 
We consider the Books of Kiags today as source material 


and as a background of religious history and literature. 
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